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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


pa 


HE elections to the French Senate were held on Sunday, and 
ended in a decisive victory for the Republicans. There were 
in all 82 vacancies, 75 due to the triennial retirement of a third of 
the elected Senators, and 7 caused by deaths. Of them all, the 
Conservatives carried only 16, leaving 66 to their opponents, 
of whom two were elected after a second ballot. ‘This result 
completely changes the position of the Cabinet in the Senate, 
where they were, for all Liberal measures, in a minority of about 
five. As the Republicans are mostly new men, while the Mon- 
archists were in the Senate before, the numbers for the future 
are calculated at 177 Republicans to 123  Monarchists of all 
sorts. Several eminent Monarchists, as, for example, Marshal 
Canrobert, Count Daru, Count de Meaux, General Loysel, and 
M. Behic, have lost their seats, and entire departments, as, for 
instance, the Nord, formerly Monarchist, have gone over to the 
enemy. ‘The.new Republican Senators are almost universally 
moderate men, but it is noteworthy that seats are in no way con- 
fined to men from the upper ranks. Seventeen of thirty-six new 
Republican Senators are professional men or manufacturers. The 
Bonapartists are now the weakest fraction of the Senate, numbering 
only 26, against 35 Orleanists and 60 Legitimists, who will hente- 
forward dictate terms to their detested “allies.” The exceptionally 
severe defeat of the Bonapartists is probably duc to the double 
election, as their attraction is for the residuum. 








The Paris correspondent of the Times—often informed before 
Parisians are—sketches out a programme of the work which the 
French Ministry bas, since the elections to the Senate, agreed to 
attempt. The Services, including the Diplomatic, will be 
gradually purged of all distinctively anti-Republican persons. 
The Ministry will submit a law restoring to the State the exclu- 
sive right of granting degrees, and will abolish the right which 
seminarists now possess of presenting their ‘letters of obedi- 
ence” as equivalent to certificates of education,—both of 
them direct blows at the Church idea of education. They 
will also propose to curtail the right of the Council of 
Public Instruction to interfere with the State Univer- 
sities. Measures will be prepared treating ‘‘in a liberal spirit ” 
the questions of Trades’ Unions, of municipal organisation, 
and of poor-relief,—the two latter very important measures 
indeed. The gendarmerie will be again reduced to a purely 
civil organisation without political functions, and will be 
subordinated to the Prefects, instead of the Generals com- 
manding districts. The Minister of Commerce will make 
fresh and distinct declarations in the Free-trade sense, and 
the Minister of Justice will promise to guide the magistracy 
into harmony with the present ideas of France. All these pro- 
jects, it is stated, will be revealed to the Chambers, and then a 
vote of confidence will be asked from both Houses. 


There is little news from Afghanistan this week, and that 
little is unsatisfactory. Yakoob Khan makes no sign of 
submission, and is officially supposed to be meditating a flight 
like his father, who has entered Russian territory. This rumour, 





pA if correct, means that Afghanistan is in a state of anarchy, and that 


unless we annex the whole of it up to the Hindoo Koosh, Russia can 
march across it unopposed, a fitting conclusion to the ‘‘ policy” 
of the Government. General Stewart is to fight his battle for 
Candahar about the 10th inst., and is sure to win;unless his oppo- 
nent cuts the embankments of the river near the city 
stands. In that event, he will have to fight his way through 


54 | Some twenty miles of marsh, against a foe who knows the spaces 


of firm ground. Sir S. Browne makes no sign at Jellalabad, but 
General Roberts appears to be in some difficulty in Koorum. 
He has occupied the Khost Valley, for unknown reasons, but 
possibly in hope of securing a better route inté Afghanistan, 
and although the Afghan officer in command received him well, 
the hillmen showed such feeling that on the 7th inst. he was com- 
pelled to attack them, and inflicted a severe defeat. This may 
“impress” them, but it may also inflame the whole Hill popula- 
tion. Moreover, the Wuzeerees have plundered Tank, and 
although they have retreated, losing seventy men to Major Shep- 
hetd, who sprang out at them with a sm ion of the Frontier 
Foree, they may find their way to a poi ween Koorum and 
Thull, and enclose General Roberts in a trap. He is daring, 
however, and lucky, and we suppose will be supported by-and- 
by, sg the Government recognises the great number of men 
these expeditionsemploy. There are thirty-five thousand soldiers 
already, either in Afghanistan—where they make about the im- 
pression a lancet would make on a Cheddar cheese—or protecting 
the Passes. 

the Times may be trusted—and the Times ought to know the 
innermost secrets of this Ministry—the Government intends to 
minimise its operations on the frontier to the utmost, and hold 
only the Khyber Pass, the Koorum Valley, and Quetta, surrender- 
ing apparently even Jellalabad. The precise effect of that policy 
may be studied in Sir Henry Norman’s masterly paper in the 
Fortnightly, from which we make quotations elsewhere. ‘Lhe 
possession of the Passes will not protect us in the least against 
Russia,-or enable us to advance into Afghanistan more easily than 
we caf now, but the new duty will occupy about 8,000 soldiers, 
whom, whatever the occurrences in their rear, we must invariably 
support. ‘They will not lack occupation, for the tribesmen will 
consider their presence a standing menace and intrusion, and will 
attack them whenever they have a chance, and shoot down 
stragglers always. ‘The new possession, in fact, will bring us 
nothing but a series of little wars, with no glory, great suffering 
among the troops from pulmonary disease and exposure, and 
much expenditure. 





Mr. Forster made a powerful speech to his Bradford constitu- 
ents on Monday, in St. George’s Hall, chiefly on the foreign and 
constitutional policy of the Government, but partly also on the 
attempt of the Liberal Three Hundred to make him accept his 
seat as their nominee. This, he said, he would never con- 
sent to do. He could not abdicate his responsibility for 
the Bradford constituency as a whole, and especially for 
the whole Liberal party in that constituency, and the Three 
Hundred must remember that however far they went in 
affecting to act for the whole Liberal party there, they could 
not take away the influence or the votes of those Liberals 
who had not concerned themselves in electing the Three Hundred, 
and who none the less took a lively interest in the politics of the 
borough. If, on consulting the influential men of both branches 
of the party,—the organised branch and the unorganised branch, 
—he came to believe that his retirement would tend to secure 
the election of two hearty antagonists of Lord Beaconsfield's 
policy, he would, though with great regret, retire ; but he did 
not at present think that such a course would really serve the 
Liberal cause, but decidedly injure it. Nevertheless, he desired 
so earnestly to see Bradford throwing its whole influence against 
Lord Beaconsfield—which now it does not do—that he would 
retire, if ever he should be convinced that his retirement would 
serve that purpose. Nor could he have said anything that would 
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do more than this did to render it certain that the Liberals would 
vote for him as one man,—including, we almost venture to hope, 
Mr. Illingworth and the rest of the Three Hundred themselves. 


The general speech dwelt with great force on the same view 
which Mr. Forster has repeatedly expressed in Parliament, but he 
illustrated so happily the kind of happy-go-lucky expectations 
under which Lord Beaconsfield has engaged to reform the 
Turkish Empire in Asia, that we must quote the story. A certain 
Sultan, in the height of his caprice, told his Grand Vizier 
that he must make a certain ass speak, or else lose his head. 
The Grand Vizier, after consideration, promised to make the ass 
speak on that day year. His friends, astounded, asked him what 
he meant by such a promise. ‘ Well,” he said, “it is a year off, 
anyhow, and that gives me a year of life. In that time the Sultan 
may die, or I may die, or the ass may die.” Now the Jingo 
spirit in this country is the Sultan; Lord Beaconsfield is the 
Grand Vizier; and the ass is the Turkish Empire. Lord 
Beaconsfield has promised to make the Turkish Empire whole 
within a given time,—rather longer than a ‘year, by the way,— 
but before that time comes, either the Jingoes may disappear, or 
Lord Beaconsfield may resign, or the Turkish Empire may breathe 
its last. So the promise is not so reckless, after all. 


Mr. Forster’s assertion that Lord Beaconsfield’s Government 
has disregarded the spirit and meaning of the Constitution, and 
attempted to substitute for Parliamentary Government tho 
methods of the French Napoleonic system, has been attacked by 
a contemporary, as totally inconsistent with his admission 
that the country would never have justified the Opposition in 
attempting to stop the Supplies. We cannot see the inconsistency. 
It does not in the least follow that because the country 
thinks the Government guilty of ignoring Parliament, and keep- 
ing Parliament in the dark as to matters of great moment, there- 
fore it would approve of stopping the Government short in full 
career by such a course as refusing the Supplies. Take the 
analogous case of the proposed Rhodope vote. Who doubts for 
a moment that if the Government had not consulted Parliament 
at all on that matter, but had found money,—say, secret-service 
money,—for the purpose, and then asked Parliament to refund, 
Parliament would have refunded ; while it is doubtful, even in that 
case, whether the Liberals would have found any approval in the 
country for so strong a course 'as obstructing the vote by the use 
of all the forms of the House. At the same time, since in fact Par- 
liament was given a real discretion in that matter, and consulted 
beforehand, it soon became evident that nothing would induce 
Parliament to consent to the grant. It is most likely that the 
same would have happened in relation to the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention. That which was applauded to the skies when it was 
done, and could not be undone, would have excited the greatest 
dismay, even among the Conservatives, if the House had been fairly 
consulted. And it was the refusal to consult the House about so 
novel and so vast a change of policy which constituted the uncon- 
stitutional action of which Mr. Forster complains. 





The Solicitor-General, Sir Hardinge Giffard, delivered a speech 
on Thursday, at Salford, full of the bitter acrimony which hitherto 
has been the only distinguishing feature of his political career. 
He denounced all who called Tories ‘‘ Jingoes,” or spoke of 
personal government, as ‘‘ persons whose capacity was so limited, 
and whose means of information were so small, that they accepted 
cant phrases as a substitute for reason and study.” If the Afghan 
Committee ‘‘ were to take on themselves the conduct of public 
affairs, he should call that personal government in its most mis- 
chievous form.” A distinguished Liberal said it had been the policy 
of the Tories to swamp home questions by foreign complications, 
but Sir Hardinge ‘ knew of no method to gauge the intelligence 
of people who received that statement with cheers.” There was 
a good deal of ‘deleterious ambiguity” in the speeches and 
writings of the opponents of the Government as to their attitude 
in regard to Russia, but the real question was between England 
and that oppressive Power. Mr. Gladstone had been a great man 
in his time, on both sides of politics, and when he said that 
‘Tories were persons devoted to the exaltation of their own class, 
and without care for the rest of the community, he wondered if 
that was how Mr. Gladstone felt when he was a Tory. As 
to depression of trade, that had been over-rated, and was 
in any case no fault of the Government. Sir Hardisge Giffard 
said nothing of the Afghan War, nothing of finance, and nothing 
of the future. His single idea was to scold Liberalism in good 





representative. The astonishing thing in it all is that Sir Hardinge 
Giffard is really a man of learning and culture, and must be ag 
well aware that he is talking splenetic nonsense as any man among 
his readers. 


As Turkey has refused the request of Greece to appoint Com. 
missioners to rectify the Greek frontier in the manner suggested by 
the Congress of Berlin, France has appealed to the 24th article of the 
Berlin Treaty, and asked European intervention to press upon 
Turkey the wish of the Powers that she should acquiesce. M. Wad. 
dington’s circular, inviting the Six Powers to concur in representa- 
tions to Turkey to this effect, is very smooth, and carefully avoids 
any injury to Turkish feelings. The Sultan is to “sacrifice 
nothing irreconcilable with his interests.” Europe only expects 
from him “an opportune concession to political and moral neces- 
sities,” which are ‘‘ intimately bound up with the tranquillity of 
the East.” All that is very proper and nicely worded, but it will not 
deceive the Sultan. He knows very well that he is being asked 
to transfer a province from his own Government to that of Greece, 
partly as a bribe to Greece to keep quiet, and partly because the 
less Turkey has, and the more Greece has, the better Europe is 
pleased. Both reasons may be good, but then they are good for 
so much more than this particular transfer. ‘They will, like al} 
sound currency, hold good for any number of future transfers of 
the same kind. 


Scotland has for the moment gone mad. The preposterous and 
immoral scheme of paying the debts of shareholders in the City 
of Glasgow Bank through a gigantic lottery has taken hold of 
men’s minds till it is actually to be tried, and on Thursdaya 
‘large and influential meeting,” with Sir R. M. Napier, of 
Milliken, in the chair, unanimously resolved, on the motion of 
Sir James Watson, to carry it out. The concern is to be called 
the “Bank Aid-Liquidation Scheme,” and its managers, twenty 
gentlemen, are to issue six million £1 tickets, which are in all 
but name lottery tickets. Half the six millions is to be paid 
to the liquidators, and half ‘divided among the scheme share- 
holders in bonuses varying from £5 to £25,000.” The scheme is 
utterly absurd from a financial point of view, as it presumes 
that on an average every householder in the United Kingdom 
will give £1 for about the tenth of a chance of getting £5; or if 
a million is devoted to heavy prizes, the 150,000th of a chance of 
a fortune ; but its immorality is even worse. The good folk of 
Scotland have, apparently, under the pressure of suffering, laid 
aside not only their righteousness, but their arithmetic. 


London was startled on Wednesday by rumours that Lord 
Beaconsfield was seriously ill. ‘They were officially denied, with a 
vehemence which made people think they might be true, and were 
repeated on Thursday morning, in the Standard, in a form which 
brought down a shower of telegrams upon Hughenden. There 
appears, however, to have been little, if any, truth in them. Lord 
Beaconsfield has had an attack of gout, and has suffered, like 
everybody else, from the viciousness of the east wind, which on 
Wednesday and Thursday seemed to have made up its mind to 
kill everybody over sixty or with a weak place in his throat; but 
he has recovered, and is no worse than usual after an attack. 
The Premier, like Lord Palmerston, was bred in the pre-scien- 
tific period, and either abstains from medical help, or calls in a 
homceopathist. 

The strike of the goods’ guards on the Midland line has con- 
tinued all the week, and on Friday the dispute appeared to be 
more bitter than ever. The Directors of the Railway are intent 
on savings to meet some new expenses, especially the introduction 
of the continuous brake, and have, as we explain elsewhere, twice 
in one year cut down the earnings of the goods’ guards, once, 
by introducing the system of payment by the trip—which is like 
paying soldiers by the battle—and again, by increasing the 
week's work from sixty to sixty-six hours. The men 
have now struck against both reductions, and the Railway 
Company, which gave them only a fortnight’s notice, is en- 
deavouring to replace them. As payment by the trip means 
hurry instead of caution, as goods’ guards cannot be traine? 1a 
fortnight, and as the men are not heavily paid for their 1 avy 
work and strained responsibilities, the sympathy of the public is 
not with the Railway Company. That, of course, is a strong in- 
ducement to the Company to persevere, and “ resist dictation ;” 
but if they have a few accidents in consequence of their 
‘‘ savings,” they will find that Juries belong to the public. The 
men are treated as if they were in a ‘‘ Service,” being made sub- 
ject by Parliament to special disciplinary laws, and they are 





round terms, and hold Mr, Gladstone up to contempt as its fittest 


entitled to the privileges of a Service. 
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Another Bank has gone down,—this time, a private one. The 
sion of the Cornish Bank (Messrs. Williams, Tweedy, and 
Co.) was announced on Saturday, and the district of which 
Truro is the centre has ever since been a scene of increasing 
suffering and alarm. The liabilities of the Bank are not known, 
but they are reported to exceed a million, while as to assets there 
is no information beyond the regular statement that the creditors 
gould receive twenty shillings in the pound. They always will, 
on the day of a bank’s failure, but they never do. The cause of 
the failure of this Bank appears to have been loans to the prin- 
cipal partner, the late Sir F. Williams, whose estates are strictly 
entailed and are not liable ; and to various mining companies in 
Cornwall, where miners have for some years hoped only against 
hope. F ortunately, the mischief is not aggravated by the ruin 
of thousands of unsuspecting shareholders, the partners consisting 
only of two families, who, of course, have also been the recipients 
of the profits of the concern, which they absolutely controlled. 


We are happy to believe, from a speech made by the Chairman 
of the Union Bank to the shareholders on Wednesday, that the 
great unlimited Banks will not resist a proposal for generally 
limiting the liability of Bank shareholders. He wished the 
question left in the hands of the Directors, but stated that they 
would have no objection to adopting limited liability, provided 
other Banks did the same, as they feared that if all were not 
treated alike, the unlimited concerns would carry off the business. 
They will not, therefore, it follows logically, resist a general law, 
which is obviously necessary, as in the similar case of the right to 
issue bank-notes, in order to protect the public from itself. When 
shareholders can be found, asin England and Scotland, to purchase 
shares in an unlimited bank at rates which pay them only five 
per cent., they obviously need legislative protection against their 
own folly. 


The Liberals of Mid-Lothian have, it is stated, unanimously re- 
solved to ask Mr. Gladstone to become a candidate for the county 
in the Liberal interest at the next election, in spite of Sir John 
Don Wauchope’s foolish attack on him. The circumstances of 
the constituency are somewhat remarkable. Since, and inclusive 
of, 1832, there have been thirteen elections, eight uncontested 
and five contested. All the eight uncontested elections have 
gone for the Conservatives, and in four out of these eight the 
candidate elected has been the Earl of Dalkeith. But of the five 
contested elections the Liberals have carried a majority,—three, 
—and the Conservatives only two; of which two, the Earl of 
Dalkeith carried one. Hence it seems that when things are quiet, 
the county acquiesces in a Conservative representative, in defer- 
ence to the Buccleugh interest ; but whenever there is strong poli- 
tical feeling, the contests run close, but rather oftener in favour 
of the Liberals than of the Tories. 


It is stated as probable that Sir James Fitzjames Stephen will 
be raised to the Bench, in the place of Baron Cleasby, who 
has resigned. We trust the rumour is true. The Government 
would find it hard to obtain so good a jurist, or so strong a man. 
Moreover, though Sir James Stephen is on many subjects a 
Liberal, on many also he is one of the most Conservative of the 
Conservatives. Assuredly he will not make the kind of Judge 
who is eager to conciliate public opinion,—for Sir James Stephen 
rates public opinion no higher at all than it deserves. 


General Grant, in a speech in Dublin yesterday week,—a speech 
which he declared to be the longest speech of his life, though the 
report of it occupies only a few lines,—gave Lord Beaconsfield a 
testimonial, as being in his opinion ‘‘one of the most far-seeing 
men of the age.” His particular illustration of Lord Beacons- 
field's farsightedness was the remark made by the Prime Minister 
on the opening night of the December Session, that American 
prosperity means European prosperity. We should hardly have 
thought this a very good illustration. Doubtless American pros- 
perity contributes greatly to European prosperity, just as Euro- 
pean prosperity contributes greatly also to American prosperity, 
but we do not see why either adversity or prosperity should ap- 
pear in the West before it appears in the East. In the present 
case, the distress in Europe has been contemporaneous with dis- 
tress not only in America, but in India and China, and it would 
be difficult indeed to find any a priori reason why either the light 
or the shadow should strike one country before another. Was 
not the financial collapse in Turkey as clearly the symptom of 
what was at hand, as the commercial collapse in the United States ? 
The truth is, that spendthriftness breeds spendthriftness, just as 
thrift breeds thrift,—that suffering breeds suffering, just as 


prosperity breeds prosperity, wherever it begins. Yet we do 
not wonder that Genera! Grant is gratified by Lord Beacons- 
field’s recognising the fact that the “hub of the Universe” is 
situated in the United States. 


Lord Granville, in distributing the prizes yesterday week to 
the successful students of the Hanley School of Art, remarked 
on the complete extinction of the sort of scepticism which used 
to exist as to the utility of scientific labours. He related how, in 
1847, a party was assembled at Prince Metternich’s to witness a 
great eclipse, and as the moment drew near, one gentleman, 
given to money-making, who was a member of the party, 
said to one of the cleverest of the astronomers pre- 
sent, ‘‘You do not believe in this sort of nonsense, do 
you?” At the present time, such a remark, from a person 
in such a position, would be nearly impossible. Every- 
body believes that science can accomplish the greatest marvels, 
and the difficulty is to check one’s credulity. Mr. Graham Bell, 
for instance, had promised Lord Granville a pair of spectacles for 
the ears which would enable him to hear as well as the sharpest- 
eared prize-taker present, and he had some thoughts of “ bottling 
a little wise posthumous advice to his young son in a phonograph, 
to be uncorked at set periods after his death, when he is capable 
of understanding it.” That is not a bad idea, and it would be a 
still better one to bottle some of these entertaining speeches of 
Lord Granville’s for consumption in other places than those 
where they are first delivered. Why not give out, for instance, 
that at Leeds or Exeter the address will be delivered by a 
phonograph specially bottled by Lord Granville? With a good 
portrait of the Earl behind the phonograph, and his actual voice 
issuing from it, half the country might enjoy the advantages of 
his lighter thoughts, without any additional trouble to himself. 





Mr. Ralston is a very amusing as well as a very learned lecturer 
on fairy-tales, but it is a little too bad of him to try and persuade 
us, as he did yesterday week, that Cinderella, besides wearing a 
slipper of fur, instead of one of glass,—a rectification we are 
ready to admit, though not without regret,—really typifies 
‘*the temporary obscuration or eclipse of some brilliant being,” 
and that her story is a true nature-myth, ‘‘ though it may be im- 
possible to say to what phenomenon of nature it directly referred, 
—whether to the dawn which followed the darkness, or to the 
spring which succeeds the winter, or to the fine weather which is 
ushered in by the storm.” This kind of speculation is heartless 
as well as arid work, hardly worthy of Mr. Ralston. If Cinderella 
must be identified with something natural, why not identify her 
with the moon at once,—the moon being known to be a cinder, 
Cinderella is a specially happy name for the moon,—and make 
her ‘‘ temporary obscuration ” an eclipse of the moon? But then 
there is the pumpkin coach, and there is the rat-coachman, and 
there are the mice-footmen, and what sort of nature-myth 
do they represent? We object altogether to this rationalising of 
our good old fairy-tales, and have the greatest possible doubts, 
moreover, of the applicability of the method to nine-tenths of 
them. We shall be told, next, that the story of the apple which 
made the nose of the eater grow long, and of the pear which short- 
ened it again, is a ‘‘ nature-myth,” representing the capabilities 
of artificial selection in the increase and decrease of the nerves of 
smell. The human reason has only too undisputed a hearing 
amongst us, without interfering with the proper sphere of the 
fancy and imagination. 





M. Gambetta has again appeared as an advocate, having 
accepted a brief from a friend, M. Challemel Lacour, who claimed 
10,000 francs damages from a newspaper which described him 
falsely as a gambler who does not pay his debts. No justifica- 
tion was offered, and the tribunal awarded the full damages 
claimed. The incident was noteworthy, because of the 
speech made by M. Gambetta, which contained a _ kind 
of declaration of policy as to the law of libel. M. Gam- 
betta advocated in the strongest manner a resort to the 
English system, under which libellers are kept in check not by 








cruel laws, but by the risk of pecuniary payments to the victims. 
| He believed that this practice would suppress the practice much 
more surely than any severity in the criminal law. He is very 
probably right. Frenchmen dislike forced payments above all 
things, and it has often been alleged that if opinion allowed the 
enforcing of the very severe civil law against duels, duelling would 
cease. The pleasure of firing at an insulter would be overbalanced 
by the pain of paying the value of his life to his family. 


Consols were on Friday 953 to 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


THE ELECTIONS TO THE FRENCH SENATE. 


WO considerations make the result of the Elections to the 
French Senate interesting to English politicians, the 
first being, of course, that the Liberal victory, so unexpectedly 
complete, solidifies the Republic. After an experience of four 
years, France has been asked once more whether she approves 
the Republic as established, and in preference to any one of the 
three alternative forms of Monarchy of which she has had ex- 
perience. She has been asked in the very way which Con- 
servatives, if honest but compelled to submit to universal 
suffrage, would themselves select,—that is, through the system 
of double election, which, at all events, precludes mob- 
terrorism; in the choice of an Upper, instead of a Lower 
Chamber, that is, in the choice of a body intended to 
moderate popular wilfulness; and under a Government 
which could not, its chief being a Conservative and its 
members Whigs, employ illegal influence, one way or another. 
In reply, France has returned three Republican Senators to 
one Monarchist of any kind, and this in a way which, if 
possible, accentuated the decisiveness of her response. The 
most democratic of the Monarchical parties is the Bonapartist, 
and this is the one which has been most regularly rejected. 
A heavy majority of the vacant seats were for departments 
which had previously returned reactionaries, and which, like 
the Nord, were supposed to be hostile to Republicanism. An 
unusually large proportion of the out-going Conservative 
Senators were persons, for one reason or another, of ex- 
ceptionally high position, good character and status with- 
in their own departments; while their opponents, of whom 
one clear half belong to the professions, were comparatively 
obscure men. In no case did the Conservatives quarrel among 
themselves, so far as to present two candidates at the polls; 
while the Liberals were, in a few instances, greatly embar- 
rassed by the rival claims of Moderates and Ultras. Neverthe- 
iess, France returned such a majority of Republicans—we give 
the precise figures elsewhere—that the Senate, previously Con- 
servative, is now Liberal by 177 to 122, and the “ National 
Assembly,”—that is, both Houses taken together,—is now, as 
regards preference for a form of government, emphatically Re- 
publican. The effect of this will not, we think, be to bring the two 
Houses into absolute accord, for the electoral delegates, with great 
judgment, have selected moderate men, who will very soon dis- 
play a certain tone of Conservatism, in the true sense of that 
word, but to make further dispute on the form of Government 
nearly impossible, The grand discussion on Revision in 1880 
may be as important and even as bitter as was expected in 
1873, but it will be a discussion about improvements in the 
Constitution, and not about the continuance or destruc- 
tion of the Constitution itself. The Republic is defini- 
tively selected as the French form of government, the 
form within which all contests of parties must be carried on, 
a fact of the highest interest not only to the Latin nations, 
like Italy and Spain, in which a French example is always so 
potent, but to the Teutonic nations, in which French example 
has very often a distinctly repellent effect. One community 
of the very first rank in Europe, one member of the limited 
fraternity which controls directly or indirectly four of the five 
Continents, has deliberately and gravely, after experience, re- 
affirmed its belief that a Government without a Monarch suits 
it best. 





he can veto any law. The German Emperor can dissolve, ang 
owing to his exceptional position in the Federal Council, cay 
also, in practice, exercise a veto. The Emperor of Austria, 
and the smaller Kings without exception—or with the partial} 
exception of Norway, where a two-thirds vote of the single. 
chambered Parliament is final—can dissolve; while jy 
the United Kingdom, though the veto is dead, the power of 
dissolution remains as an effective weapon, both with the 
Sovereign, who in certain cases can insist on consulting the 
country, and with the Administration. Only in France, and only 
even in France when the two Chambers are agreed, can the party 
dominant in Parliament refuse to consent to a dissolution, and 
thereby prevent one. The Monarchists, who prepared the 
Constitution, gave themselves a weapon which has broken in 
their hands. They feared to ask the power of dissolving for 
Marshal MacMahon alone, knowing perhaps that it would 
be refused, or dreading that it might be employed, not 
to establish Monarchy, but a particular monarchy ; but be- 
lieving themselves sure of the Senate, conferred it on the 
President subject to the Senate’s consent. This consent cannot 
now, as against a Liberal programme, be so much as asked,— 
unless, indeed, the Liberals themselves wish to take a plébiscite, 
or a vote which would be virtually a plébiscite, upon some 
immense proposal. The majority is, therefore, exempt from 
any check except the fear of a coup détat, which, with Marshal 
MacMahon in the President’s chair, may be considered out of the 
question, and the National Assembly, in fact as well as theory, 
for all legislative purposes and purposes of taxation, sovereign. 
That is a new position for any Legislative body appointed by 
popular election, except during a period of revolution, and 
it is assumed by a French Parliament which is supposed to 
be exceptionally liable to sudden impulse, and which, when 
set free, has often decreed great measures suddenly, and with- 
out any previous consultation with the people. Moreover, 
though not in theory absolute over the Ministry, the Presi- 
dent not being bound to select his Ministers from the 
Parliamentary benches, the Assembly is absolute in practice, 
—as no Ministry in a country like France, where parties 
and people are alike logical, could survive a hostile vote 
from both Houses. - It comes, therefore, to this,—that the two 
Chambers are ruled by the same majority, and are, when in 
accord, absolute, both as to legislation and as to the appoint- 
ment of Ministers,—a degree of power andirresponsibility entirely 
without a precedent. It may be alleged to exist in England, 
where the Houses if united must, while sitting, be obeyed ; 
but here the Commons are liable to an appeal which they ex- 
cessively dislike, and which, therefore, acts as an incentive to 
reasonable moderation. The English party which throws out 
a Government must be prepared to face an election, but the 
French party which does the same thing will have to face no 
similar responsibility. 

We confess we distrust the judgment and self-control of all 
possessors of absolute power, and especially of all large bodies 
which cannot be moved either by the fear of insurrection or 
by the pressure either of educated or popular opinion. Such 
bodies will hardly go far beyond the opinion of their own 
party, but they may go somewhat beyond the opinion which 
the minority consider endurable, and altogether beyond 
the limit of justice and political expediency. The French 
Convention did that in its laws against the Catholic Church, 
and in some of its laws against privileges which involved 
large amounts of property. Moreover, large bodies are seldom 
trustworthy on matters of foreign policy on which their con- 
stituents have either no opinion or an opinion created by mere 





Moreover, and this is the second point of interest in these elec- 
tions, the form of government thus affirmed is in that affirmation | 
materially changed, and becomes through that affirmation 
unique among the strong States of the world. With the ex- 
ception of Russia, every great State throughout the European 
and American worlds is governed more or less through repre- 
sentative institutions. Parliament may be weak, as in Ger- 
many ; or limited in its functions, as in the United States; or 
for the moment cajoled out of its rights by the Executive, as in 
England ; but it is everywhere the source of all fresh law, and 
everywhere possesses the ultimate control of taxation, and the 
power of vetoing policies which involve expense in their execu- 
tion. But nowhere except in France is Parliament exempt by law 
from the restraining authority of the Executive. Everywhere 
else the hereditary Monarch, or the President selected by the 
people, or the governing Cabinet can, if dissatisfied with Par- 
liament or alarmed by its proceedings, either veto its acts, 
or send it back to the people, to receive from them support or 
condemnation, The American President cannot dissolve, but 





prejudice. A propagandist Republican leader just now might 
be exceedingly dangerous, and so might a Cabinet which held 
‘in secret that the position of France in the world could 
only be regained through war. The Republican leader 
‘at present is no doubt an experienced man, who has 
governed, and who rejects all propagandist, and indeed 
,all extreme ideas; but men who have read history will 
| nevertheless watch with some anxiety what a popular Assem- 
| bly, unchecked by anything but its division into two Houses, 
may be tempted to do. Its sense of power will speedily grow 
very strong, and with the sense of power comes in all cases the 
temptation to exercise it, more especially against opponents. 
| Freedom as well as peace may be in danger, for there are 
Republicans with theories of the Divine Right of Republics; 
and we should view with great alarm any project of law such 
as the one telegraphed by the Paris correspondent of the 
Chronicle, for visiting with “ penalties” any person who speaks 
of the Republic with contumely. Such a law, besides being 4 
; mere copy of despotic precedents, would, in the present cir- 
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only legal, but obligatory, to discuss its demerits. Why should 
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cumstances of France, be an outrageous oppression. It has 
been legal hitherto to endeavour to overturn the Republic by 
all legal and constitutional means. It will, in 1880, be not 


those who dislike it be driven by the laws to plot against it, 
instead of relieving overcharged feelings by a little satire 
or a little verbal violence, which will hurt the Republic about 
as much as a popgun hurts the masonry of St. Paul’s? We 
heartily welcome the Republic in France, and the elections 
which make it safe ; but we confess we cannct wholly lay aside 
our distrust of a Constitution under which a two-headed 
Assembly, elected by universal suffrage, can act without 
appeal to the people, in defiance of the Executive, and even, if 
it pleases, without delay for consideration. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S DOWNWARD COURSE. 


\HE “ logic of facts,’—to use the phrase invented by the 
1 fallen enemy whom Prince Bismarck so much despised,— 
is bringing Prince Bismarck very rapidly indeed on that down- 
ward course which can hardly terminate without a catastrophe. 
There is too much iron in Prince Bismarck’s blood, for the 
chief of a Parliamentary State. It served him very well 
while he was merely planning and executing the policy which 
was the condition of German unity. For that policy, hardness 
of mind and will and heart was essential, and Prince Bismarck 
was equal to the occasion. But when he comes to supplement 
the victories of the army by legislation, the iron in his blood 
betrays him. He can think of nothing but compression. Tle is a 
mere hydraulic press incarnated in political life. His is “a 
Government of combat,” such as poor M. Batbie would have 
welcomed, but for which Mr. Batbie could not find the con- 
ditions among the disheartened and timorous reactionaries 
of France. Prince Bismarck is not disheartened, and not 
afraid. He has behind him the consciousness of having 
restored the unity of Germany, and that consciousness 
appears to excuse him, in his own eyes, for now squeezing 
the life out of the Germany he has restored. He has launched 
his bolt against the Socialists, and instead of harming the 
Socialists, has aided them to gain converts, while he has 
struck down all free discussion of the most important econo- 
mical and political questions. And now he is preparing to carry 
his Government of combat, first, into a war of tariffs, and next, 
into a war against Parliamentary freedom of speech. The last 
step is the worst of all. If it succeeds—as we fear it will,—it will 
abolish all hope of free Parliamentary deliberation, and will make 
the Reichstag itself a place of serious danger, instead of the 
sanctuary of the national life. If the National Liberals support 
him in this measure,—if they do not resist him by every device 
in their power,—they sign the doom of Liberalism in Ger- 
many, because they consent that the great Assembly of the 
nation shall debate only in fetters, and with the sword 
hanging over their heads, Let us explain what the project of 
law is which Prince Bismarck has launched on the world 
from his retreat at Friedrichsruhe, and submitted for approval, 
—we suppose, with his master’s sanction,—to the Bundesrath 
of the Empire. 

It proposes, first, to entrust the Reichstag,—the Imperial 
Parliament,—with the power of punishing its own Members, 
but it does not commit that power to the whole House. 





The power is to be exercised by a Committee, consisting 
of the President, the Vice-Presidents, and ten Members | 
(chosen, we suppose, by the majority, and therefore, if the 
Bill pass, by the Government). This tribunal may either 
reprimand, or exact an apology in words dictated by itself, or 
exclude from the Reichstag for an appointed time. It may 
further exclude from the Reichstag till the dissolution of Par- | 
liament, and may follow up this exclusion by depriving the 
Member so punished of eligibility to any future Reichstag. 
But in case the punishment chosen is exclusion from the Reichs- | 
tag, the expelled Member may appeal, within eight days, to 
the Reichstag itself. Further, if the Committee prefer it, the | 
Reichstag may hand the offender over to be dealt with by the 
criminal law, and in that case the immunity of the Members | 
of the Reichstag from prosecution shall cease. Further, if a) 
speech in the Parliament is censured, there may be a prelim- | 
inary prohibition by the President against the publication of | 
the expressions deemed censurable, for three days ; and then the 
whole speech may be suppressed, and its publication forbidden, | 
not only in the official report, but in any public journal; but | 
this must, if we understand the law rightly, be voted by | 
the Reichstag, on a motion approved by not less than| 
twenty Members. The exclusion of the censurable matter ' 





in the official report may, however, be authorised at 
the discretion of the President himself. Any one who 
publishes the speech in violation of these provisions is to 
be liable to imprisonment, lasting from three weeks to three 
months, 

And now, before saying a word on the real effect of this 
measure, let us look at the actual mind of the Government in 
relation to any criticism upon it, as illustrated by its action in 
carrying out the repressive law against Socialism. Herr Franz 
Duncker, a former Member of the German and Prussian Parlia- 
ments, has just been sentenced to a fine of 200 marks 
(£10), for writing an article in the Volkszeitung on 
the Socialist Bill, containing the following passage :—* It is 
revolting to us that Prussia, that Prince Bismarck, the re- 
generator of German unity, should stand up for such a Bill,— 
a Bill which will destroy anything but Socialism. Certainly, 
the decision lies with the Reichstag. Still, the mere proposal 
is offensive to the German nation.” In other words, the repres- 
sive measure will be applied to the most moderate and sincere 
expressions of disgust at the oppressiveness of the Government's 
policy. The object last session was to gag criticism on the 
Government in the Press. Now, the object is to gag criticism 
on the Government in Parliament. And if the Bill passes, 
that object will be attained. 

Well, all we can say is, that another object will be attained 
also. When Prince Bismarck has throttled free discussion 
in Parliament, as well as in the Press, he will have shut off the 
last safety-valve of popular discontent. He will have achieved 
the same result as the reckless Yankee engineer who, when 
he was racing another steamboat down the Mississippi, made 
“a nigger squat on the safety valve,” to prevent the steam from 
escaping by that vent. The consequence was, of course, that the 
boiler soon exploded, the ship took fire, and it was as much as the 
reckless fellow could do by sacrificing his own life to get the 
crew and passengers ashore without loss of theirs. Is Prince 
Bismarck bent on an achievement of the same kind? If not. 
he will not, like the negro, squat on the one remaining 
safety-valve of popular discontent. He will not restrain 
Members of Parliament from telling their minds honestly. 
He will not try to conceal from the public at large 
what the language is for which a_ representative is 
censured, punished, rendered ineligible to the House, and 
perhaps even handed over to criminal prosecution. He 
will remember, in time, that a nation cannot be gagged without 
being embittered ; and that he is‘going to embitter not only the 
angry multitude, who are to have their Members silenced 
and punished without even knowing the cause, but also 
the thinking few, who will see in this measure the death- 
blow of Parliamentary debate. If he goes on with this measure, 
he is in the direct road either to revolution or a coup d'etat ; 
and he will know that by either of these, the German unity for 
which he has made such great sacrifices would be seriously 
endangered. But we fear that none of these things will move 
him. Has he not himself hazarded the suggestion that he may 
commit at the end of his life some stupendous folly, to balance 
his great services to the Fatherland? Is this the fulfilment of 
his own auguries ? 





STATESMEN IN CARICATURE. 

T is far from politically uninstructive, and it is certainly very 
amusing, to look over the three series of caricatures which 
have been republished from Punch of the political figures of 
Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Bright. The point 
seized on for caricature in each case recurs so often as to sug- 
gest either a very marked peculiarity in the character of the 
statesman caricatured, or else a very marked divergence between 
the character of the average Englishman and that of the statesman 
thus caricatured, In some cases, both are distinctly marked,— 
an inequality of character amounting to a flaw in the statesman, 
and an inequality of character amounting to a flaw in the 
nation whichi is so sensitive to this particular flaw in the states- 
man. For example,the dislike in the middle-class British mind 
to the imaginative element in Mr, Disraeli is very distinctly 
shadowed forth in the caricatures of Punch, yet unquestionably 
Lord Beaconsfield would not be where he is, if he had not 
had this imaginative element in his composition. So, again, 
the distaste of the British middle-class for Mr. Gladstone’s 
intense earnestness and reality of purpose appears in cartoon 
af.er cartoon ; yet most assuredly without that intense earnest- 
ness and reality of purpose, Mr. Gladstone would never have 
wielded the power he has wielded, and still wields, for it was 
not in him either to be shrewd and sagacious without being in 
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earnest, or to simulate the indifference which he did not feel. 
The points at which there is collision between the taste of the 
class which produces Punch, and the characters of the statesmen 
satirized, mark quite as much the narrowness and limitation of 
the British middle-class as the excesses or defects of our leaders, 
and for that reason also, as well as for the lights they shed on 
the great Parliamentary leaders themselves, these sketches of 
the caricaturable elements in our statesmen are so instruc- 
tive. They show us our own unreasonableness, as well as the 
unreasonablenesses of our great men. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s most caricaturable point is, of course, his 
tendency to play an unreal but grandiose part. He is continually 
represented as a mountebank of some kind,—as winking with 
the Sphinx, or playing the acrobat with Léotard, or enacting 
the part of Mr. Puff in the Critic, or arrayed as the Peri winning 
her way into Paradise, or with wings springing from his should- 
ers, delivering, with his tongue in his cheek, his declaration that 
he is “ on the side of the Angels.” It is his skill in mystify- 
ing and tricking us, which catches at once the eye of the 
earicaturist. But though, of course, this is absolutely just 
satire, it is not the less obvious that something is set down to 
this sort of jugglery and cunning which is really due to the 
power of the man, and not to his weakness,—to his largeness in 
looking all round the political horizon for elements which 
seem irrelevant to ordinary people, which seem to them like the 
mere stock-in-trade of mystification, but are much more, and 
turn out to be either really important, or at all events, poten- 
tially important, elements of the problem in hand. Thus a 
good many even of these admirable cartoons are, if we only saw 
it, caricatures of our own inadequacies of mind, as well as of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s redundancies of theatrical strategy. We 
are harder than we should be on the men who take new de- 
partures in political controversy, because we are so unable to 
enter into original ideas, and are so apt to regard them as 
merely elaborate preparations for throwing dust in our eyes. 
Thus in one of Punch’s best cartoons of Mr. Disraeli in 1867,— 
the one called “Fagin’s Political School,”—in which he is 
cunningly “educating his party,” and teaching his young 
friends of the Conservative Cabinet how to pick the pockets of 
the Whigs of their Reform measures,—the leading idea is one of 
mere vulgar trickiness and dishonesty. But whether Mr. Disraeli 
were tricky or not in his policy.—whatever were his real 
motives for the Reform Bill of 1867,—thus much all candid 
politicians now acknowledge, that he foresaw better than 
any of his friends or opponents how much there was in a Tory 
policy which would recommend itself to the feelings of the 
least educated and least self-dependent class; how great often 
is the affinity between the ideas of Tory soldiers and the ideas 
of wages-earning artisans ; how apt extremes are to meet, and 
some of the secret beliefs of the Squirearchical party to find an 
echo in some of the political emotions of the London Mob. 
There is no doubt that our best caricaturists often caricature our 
own narrowness and rigidity of mind, even though all the amuse- 
ment which we derive from their caricatures seems to be at the 
expense of the person satirised. Lord Beaconsfield is a political 
mountebank, no doubt; he has always got some pill or other 
to sell, which is “ very good against an earthquake.” But not 
the less is it true that often when we have been laughing at him 
in our false security, we should rather have been laughing at our- 
selves,—often he has seemed absurd as much because we were 
blind, as because he was dodgy,—often he has discovered 
what we had quite ignored, and what we mistook for dust 
thrown into our eyes, was really the veil under which a great 
transformation scene of the Constitution was preparing. 

It is the same with Punch’s caricatures of Mr. Gladstone. 
No trait is so often singled out for caricature in Mr. 
Gladstone as his imperious humility and want of political 
tact. As Mr. Disraeli is almost always playing wizard 
or conjuror, or acting the sly Sphinx, or making up as a 
country bumpkin who wants to do “ the confidence-trick,” Mr. 

Gladstone is always throttling hydras, or taking the bull by 
the horns, or cutting down trees, or defying the lightning, 
or putting on the armour of Achilles, or else dictating 
a humiliating policy to his country with a high hand, 
serving up “ Berlin humble-pie” very soon after he had served 


abrupt extinguisher on Mr. Miall, or hews away at the jungle 

of the Army Purchase System, or attacks the two-headed 

giant of the City Corporation, or explains to Hodge that he 

intends to enfranchise him, not for any benefit to be reaped 

by Hodge, but exclusively for the benefit to be reaped by him. 

self as the Liberal leader,—the idea is always the same,—of g 

supreme imperiousness of purpose, which, whether it takes the 

form of lowliness or not, is too high-handed for the nation, 

and betrays a complete obtuseness or indifference,—or rather, 

perhaps, both obtuseness and indifference,—to the obvious 

tendencies of national feeling. Punch’s notion of Mr. Glad. 

stone is of one who, being once empowered by the nation to 

act for it, quickly alienates the nation’s regard by a 

too peremptory and conscientious use of the power be 

stowed on him. He does not feel his way, but cuts 

very straight to the end. He is not warned by hostile symp. 

toms ; he is not on the look-out for friendly hints ; he has all the 

arrogance of political virtue, even when he involves the nation 

as well as himself in a pitiful position. And here, again, 

surely a great deal of the satire is satire on ourselves. It 

would not be satire at all, did we not assume that the 

proper policy for a statesman is to keep everybody in good- 

humour whom, consistently with any substantial portion 

of his main end, he can keep in good-humour; that 

his mind should be less bent on attaining his object, 

than on husbanding popularity in his mode of attaining 
it; that a large and deliberate sacrifice of principle is always 
worth while, for the sake of oiling the wheels of State; 
that in politics there should be no such thing as 
sheer straightforwardness,—that a statesman ought always 
to find “the line of least resistance,” even though by 
taking it he mutilates his measures, and lowers the tone of 
his legislation. Punch satirises the English craving for smooth- 
ness and compromise, at least as much as it satirises Mr, 
Gladstone’s imperious and somewhat reckless conscientiousness, 
The caricatures of Mr. Bright harp chiefly on the paradoxes 
of his Quaker gruffness, on the disposition of his imagination 
and enthusiastic popular sympathies to overshoot his middle- 
class Conservatism and common-sense, on the frequent violence 
of his language even when he was half afraid of getting the third 
part of what he asked, on his semi-republican aspirations com- 
bined with the entire loyalty of his personal feelings towards the 
Throne. Punch pictures the gigantic democrat in coarse cari- 
eature, and paints Mr. Bright running timidly between his legs, 
and saying, with broken accents, “ I have no fe—fe—fear of ma 
—manhood suffrage.” He paints him again as rather admiring 
himself in his Court-dress, in spite of the Quaker scruples with 
which he puts it on. The caricaturable point in Mr. Bright 
is the conflict between his imaginative Radicalism and his 
homely middle-class fears and hopes. Yet here, again, is 
not a great part of the sarcasm directed at ourselves? It is 
because we accept so implicitly middle-class prejudice as 
pure common-sense, and reject so absolutely the democratic 
dream as mischievous moonshine, that we appreciate the sting 
of this satire so keenly. We regard all the wider hopes of Mr. 
Bright as half-insincere, because we see how deeply he sympa- 
thises with that in us which distrusts these wider hopes. Yet 
Mr. Bright is above the class to which he belongs precisely 
in this,—that he cannot limit his conceptions of political hope 
to its smug and limited ideal; that he dreams of a period 
when the multitude may be higher and more sagacious 
than the middle-class is now, though he does not think 
the time ripe for testing the augury of his dream. There is 
hardly one of these clever political caricatures which does not 
hit as weak a point in the people who laugh at it, as it hits in 
the statesman who is made the subject of their mirth. 





THE MIDLAND RAILWAY AND THEIR MEN. 


\ E have always maintained, and maintain still, that when 

great bodies of workmen are employed on work essen- 
tial to the service of the community, they may fairly be placed 
under an exceptional law. We deny altogether the moral 
right of the officers of the Army or Navy to resign in a body, 
or of engine-drivers to stop all passenger trains by remaining at 





up “Geneva humble-pie,” confessing to floggings which, as | 


he angrily asserts, “ don’t hurt,” or going away for his holiday 
with a snub from his employer for the unconciliatory attitude 
of his service. Imperiousness of purpose, even when it is a 


home, or of policemen to give up patrolling on a sudden, or of 
| gas-makers to plunge London in darkness by striking, or of 
| the employés of the drainage works to spread an epidemic by 
refusing to work, just because they all want more wages. The 
welfare of the community in such cases is paramount, and the 





purpose of self-humiliation, is the note of the caricatures of 
Mr. Gladstone. He is never given credit for tact, and never 
for coolness. His voice is always at concert-pitch, even when he 
strikes the key-note of elaborate humility. Whether he puts an 


| discontented section of it must put up with its grievances for 
la reasonable time,— reasonableness” being defined 8 
| the time necessary for providing tolerably effective sub- 
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stitutes. We should not have the slightest scruple in 
passing @ law making strikes in all such cases without adequate 
notice offences liable to a penalty, and so placing the men in 
the position of men in a “ Service,” and not of men acci- 
dentally congregated to perform a duty. The State, for some 
urposes, is a ship; and the work must go on, and go on 
rapidly and well, whether certain classes of seamen are discon- 
tented or not. But then if this principle is accepted—and it 
will have to be accepted, sooner or later—it should be enforced, in 
common justice, all round. If an officer is to be shot for going 
away before his resignation is accepted, the State must only 
dismiss him after trial, or on cause which, if produced in 
Parliament, would be held sufficient. If an engine-driver, or 
maker, or policeman, or sewer mason is to be compelled to 
give long notice of resignation, his employers should give long 
notice too, and only alter his rate of wages or measure of 
duty after grave consideration, and on grounds of general as 
well as particular advantage. Itis not fair to forbid a 
railway servant to strike, or punish him as we do, crimin- 
ally, for negligense, or sleepiness, or drinking, and then 
tell him that he is only a “hand” who can be discharged 
at a fortnight’s notice, and docked of his wages whenever 
the receipts of the line may be temporarily affected. 
If it is necessary to reduce him, reduce him; but reduce 
him after long notice, and with attention to the hopes 
for which he gave up part of his liberty, and placed himself 
in exceptional cireumstances of danger and under an excep- 
tional law. It is not fair to exact a special training, and 
inflict special punishments, and impose a special responsibility 
—to the public as well as to the employers—and then give 
the men no guarantee that if they are as obedient as 
men in a Service they may not be fined by a heavy income- 
tax, or dismissed in a body, to save money. The men take 
their moderate wages and run their serious risks in order tu be 
decently secure, and so long as it is possible, an undying Com- 
pany, with large privileges from the State, ought not to break 
the implied contract. 
We cannot think that the Directors of the Midland Railway 
have in their recent action sufficiently attended to this prin- 
ciple. Although, as far as their dividends show, not pressed 
by any fall in profits, which indeed are higher this month than 
in January, 1878, they have three times within the past 
year attempted to make “savings” out of their men’s 
receipts. Early in the spring they compelled the guards of 
their goods’ trains to accept payment by the “trip,” instead of 
by time, a serious alteration in the terms of service. They 
alleged, we believe, that the men loitered, and according to 
their General Manager, Mr. Allport, carefully arranged the 
wages so that the men should receive as much by the “trip” 
system as by the “time” system. Nevertheless, he records, 
with much complacency, that the “ working of the trip system 
has proved the great saving effected by the Company, since the 
guards have had a direct interest in shortening the time 
occupied in the transit of the goods’ trains,’—which shows 
that the men, whatever the reason, received decidedly 
less wages. In December, again, the Company gave 
notice that the “week,” for certain classes of their ser- 
vants, including the Goods’ Guards, would be sixty-six hours, 
instead of sixty hours, which is a direct reduction of wages by 
ten per cent., or probably more, as overtime is paid for at 
special rates, and the six hours is taken from overtime; and 
now the Signalmen have notice that their wages will be re- 
duced a shilling a week all round. The Goods’ Guards, partly 
from want of knowledge, submitted to the trip system; but 
the second attack, the extension of the hours, was too much 
for their patience, and they went out on strike against both the 
long hours and the trip system. They allege not only that they 
earn less by the trip system, which may be considered estab- 
lished, as Mr. Allport admits and admires the savings effected, 
but that it is radically and incurably unjust. A goods’ train 
may be delayed, and constantly is delayed, by causes beyond 
its guard’s control, and then the payment by the trip is miser- 
ably inadequate. The Company promised compensation in 
such cases, but the men complain that it is not paid,—and we 
can easily believe that the idea of a Manager intent on savings and 
that of a Guard intent on wages, as to unavoidable causes, dif- 
fersa good deal. The Manager, too, would be guided by “ aver- 
ages,” which, to the guard who has had an unlucky stoppage, 
and who thinks of himself as an individual, seems unspeakably 
ridiculous. How, he asks, can an average compensate a man 
for this kind of oppression? He says :—*I knew a guard who 
worked fifty-two hours in two trips. For one journey of 
twenty-seven hours at a stretch he was paid 5s, 9d., and for 





the other journey of twenty-five hours he received 7s. 6d. 
That guard worked 110 hours in one week, and he received 
37s. 6d. Nearly every guard has had a similar experience. 
We frequently have to wait an hour, two hours, and sometimes 
two hours and a half for the train to be got ready, and we 
receive nothing for waiting. When we are two hours late in 
starting, that means a delay of six hours altogether on the 
road. We get out of our course and amongst passenger trains, 
for which we have always to shunt, no matter how long we 
are behind our time. Goods’ trains have been known to stand 
seven, eight, and ten hours on a journey between the West- 
End sidings and Hendon during the present foggy weather, 
and the guards have never received anything for overtime.” 
To apply an average to complaints of that kind is as absurd as 
it would be to refuse legal compensation to a man run over in 
London, because the average of men run over never alters; as 
absurd as Mr. Levi’s argument that the stories of distress are 
exaggerated, because the total earnings of the wage-taking 
class are still high enough for comfort. Sheffield may hunger, 
while Bristol riots; and a guard who received 37s. 6d. for a 
week of 110 hours—that is, 18} hours a day for six days—may 
die of overwork, even though the total payment to the service 
is in no degree unfair. So long as the men cannot control 
their hours, payment by the trip must be unfair; and its un- 
fairness is not reduced by the fact that when there are no 
obstacles, the guard is induced to hurry along rather more 
sharply than he is when he is paid by time. He could be 
made to keep time by other means than keeping him out of 
his earnings whenever it is unsafe for him to move. Nor can 
we admit that Mr. Allport’s statement that he has already 
found men to do the work, and that the strike has failed, 
alters the injustice in the least. Brown, just at present, will do 
anything just to keep alive, but that does not justify Smith 
in fining Jones for a delay he cannot help. 

We agree with Mr. Bass, who, as one of the largest shareholders 
in the Company, has protested in strong terms, that the Goods’ 
Guards have just ground of complaint against the Midland 
Railway Company, and so, we strongly suspect, have the public. 
Their interest is not in increasing the shareholders’ dividends 
beyond reasonable interest, but in securing good and safe 
transport, and the innovations of the Midland Directors might, 
under certain circumstances, endanger both. The most usual 
of all causes of accident is a blunder in the management of a 
goods’ train, and under the “trip system” the goods’ guards 
are paid to run risks, to get along anyhow, and to put on any 
speed which will enable them to avoid being shunted for 
some hours. The first condition for a good guard is 
that it shall not be his interest to go either quickly or 
slowly, but to stick to his time-table, or obey his special 
orders, without the sense that, if he does, his wages will be 
docked. A guard in a flurry is a guard about to be in an 
accident, and a guard to whom a minute too late means six 
shillings less in the week’s wages is a guard in a perpetual flurry. 
It is not delay at stations, but hurry on the line which causes 
accidents, and a little over-caution is none the worse because 
it does earn the guard a few pennies more an hour. Mr. 
Allport leaves the public altogether out of the question, and 
forgets even the interest of his own Company, which might 
be much more damaged by one accident due to an 
overworked guard exasperated by unpaid delays, than 
any of his savings from the men’s wages would repay. The 
case of the Signalmen is nearly as bad. They are only, says 
Mr. Allport, to lose a shilling a week. That is to say, experi- 
enced men, upon whose vigilance the entire safety of lives de- 
pends, who are specially liable in criminal penalties for any 
blunder, and who, as a rule, are terribly overworked, are to be 
fined in an income-tax of a shilling in the pound because in 
a temporary depression unskilled men can be obtained at any 
price, and because, as it is stated everywhere, the Govern- 
ment intend to insist upon the continuous-brake system, and 
that will cost the Companies some money. These Companies 
will bring the Legislature upon them yet. Parliament orders 
a precaution for the safety of the public, and the Directors 
take the expenses out of their workmen, at the risk of 
entrusting all signals to inexperienced hands. 





THE SCOTCH LOTTERY SCHEME. 


HARLES READE, in “ Hard Cash,” describes with great 
power the failure of a Bank, and the effect of the 
calamity upon a string of representative depositors. Among 
them is a pious, Wesleyan class-leader, or man of that kind, 
who, being deprived of the savings of years, burns his Bible, 
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declares that God cannot be, and thenceforward leads a sottish 
and profligate life. We thought the illustration, as we read 
the novel, absurdly exaggerated; but if we may judge from 
some recent proceedings in Scotland, Mr. Reade understood the 
effects of habitual repression on human nature better than we did. 
The failure of the City of Glasgow Bank turns out to be evena 
worse calamity than we, who never believe in the failure of solvent 
or nearly solvent Banks, ventured to anticipate. Not only will 
all shareholders in the Bank, all trust estates including shares, 
and all trustees for such estates, be utterly ruined, but when 
they have been ruined, the depositors will still have lost, as 
we understand accounts which are still hazy, at least one- 
third or one-half of their properties in the Bank. Thousands, 
literally thousands, of most solvent and reputable persons will 
be flung into poverty, and a very large proportion of them into 
actual want, such as leaves no alternative between death or the 
receipt of parish relief. As the misery deepens and widens, the 
Scotch, usually so restrained, seem to be losing their self- 
control, until they are disposed, “ for this once,” to cast their 
own rules of morality to the winds, defy all lessons of experi- 
ence, and extricate themselves from their difficulties by any 
means, however ruinous either to reputation or to character. 
Very considerable numbers of reputable and influential men, 
backed, it is said, by most of the Bankers in Scotland, and 
supported, we greatly fear, by a great mass of opinion, have 
decided to save depositors and relieve shareholders by starting 
a gigantic Lottery. They have discovered some loophole (we sup- 
pose the “ charitable” object of the proposal), by which they can 
evade the law, or they think nobody will put the law in force ; 
and they have not merely proposed but decided to start a 
lottery of six millions sterling, half the sum to be given to the 
liquidators of the Bank and half to be distributed in prizes— 
some of them very large—to the holders of lucky tickets. 
We can only suppose that, under the influence of 
suffering and compassion, our Scotch friends have tempo- 
rarily ceased to be reasonable. The scheme, as we will 
shortly show them, is utterly absurd; while its immor- 
ality is so glaring, that we cannot conceive how in such a 
country it has been tolerated for an hour. We know quite 
well,and have often discussed in the Spectator, the extreme diffi- 
culty of finding a formula which shall prove that playing a 
game of chance for money is wrong, but there is no difli- 
culty in proving that it is wrong to allow either of public 
lotteries or of gaming-tables. No evidence is more complete 
than the evidence which proves that they offer temptation 
to the majority of mankind which they cannot resist,—a temp- 
tation to abandon industry, to waste money pledged to better 
purposes, and to obtain money by any means, lawful and un- 
lawful. They are not only certain but acknowledged incen- 
tives to crime, all the worse because they are incentives of a 
kind which modern society is in no way trained to resist. 
They directly and openly offer to the cheat, the thief, the 
fraudulent clerk, the defaulting trustee, the possibility or, as 
he sees it, the probability, not only of impunity, but of a splendid 
reward forcrime. If the gamblers win, they are not felons, 
but rich men. They directly and openly offer wealth to the 
lazy, instead of the industrious; to the rash, instead of the 
prudent ; to the gambler, instead of the worker; to the reck- 
less, instead of the far-sighted. If a man is industrious, 
frugal, conscientious, indisposed to take his neighbours’ money 
without return, they refuse him anything; but lavish ten 
thousand promises, a thousand presents, and perhaps one 
great gift, upon those who, in purchasing tickets, prove 
conclusively that they are, for that occasion at all 
events, distinctively deficient in those qualities. And yet 
Scotchmen of high repute are found to demand that in order 
to do all this, the law of the land shall be publicly broken 
upon the most gigantic scale. A huge calamity and wrong 
has been caused by the eagerness of men to get rich, and the 
‘Scotch propose to repair it by pandering to that eagerness 
in the most direct and cynical of methods. Because Directors 
speculated illegally and wickedly and a nation mourns, the 
whole nation shall speculate illegally and wickedly that its 
tears may be dried up. Because fools have been buying 
profits with the chance of ruin, all men are to be 
made fools to mend their folly. Because a class has been 
deprived of five millions under circumstances which, as this 
proposal shows, demoralise opinion, another and larger class is 
to be deprived of three millions by a method infinitely more 





Have the gentlemen who are supporting this plan ever con- 
sidered, Scotchmen though they be, what sin really is, or 
do they doubt that the nation which is asked to sanction their 
project is conscious that it is evil? Can they not see that they 
are asking millions to suppress their own better selves for 
gain, or do they think that a light offence ? 

The case seems to us so clear, that it is difficult to write 
upon it, as difficult as to show at length that stealing is 
wrong, or fraud an offence, or a triangle a figure with 
three sides. We should have thought such a proposal im. 
possible in Scotland, and feel as if we were arguing with a 
delusion, or preaching to men deafened by a momentary 
roar. We suppose, however, that Scotchmen, even in an access 
of delirium, retain the capacity to argue and to count, and we 
would just ask the proposers of the lottery three questions, 
Why do they stop at the gain of three millions? If they are 
justified in their project, why do they not make a contract 
with M. Blane or his successor, open a good big “ hell” in every 
City of Scotland, and apply the proceeds to the liquidation of 
every private bankrupt’s accounts? He wants their help 
as much as any depositor in the City of Glasgow Bank 
does or any shareholder, and ought to have it, while 
the method of relieving him is absolutely the same. 
Secondly, why do they approve the prosecution of 
the Directors of the defunct Bank now just commencing? 
Why do they not all resist it on their own plea, that it is 
perfectly right to break laws in order to save shareholders and 
depositors from heavy loss or ruin? That is precisely what 
the Directors of the City of Glasgow Bank say they did, and 
the very men who ridicule their defence are the men who say 
that they themselves are right in doing the same thing 
on the same plea. The law against fraud is a moral 
law, and the law against lotteries is not? We say it 
is, and so do the proposers of this scheme, when they 
refuse to extend their principle, and legalise gambling by 
Act of Parliament. If it is not a moral law, let them sub- 
stitute gambling-tables for tithe-collectors, and require of 
their Moderators to be croupiers also. And lastly, whence 
do the magnates, bankers, and clergymen, and lawyers who 
defend the lottery propose to get their six millions? Do they 








demoralising. Because there has been recklessness, falsehood, 
or actual crime in the management of a Bank, therefore 
that evil is to be repaired by tempting a whole people 
to crime, or falsehood, or recklessness. It is too bad. } 





confine it to Scotland? If so, they want £10 from every 
house in that kingdom, or a third of its annual taxable income 
for one year, and might as well ask for the moon. Or do 
they intend to appeal to the United Kingdom? In that 
case, they are asking £1 from every house, or the 
equivalent of a fourpenny tax on the whole Income-tax- 
paying income of the United Kingdom. Do they seriously 
believe that an appeal to the gambling instinct will induce 
every man with a house rented at £20 a year to risk 
£10, for that is what their proposal means? We should 
have thought that Scotchmen, even if they had forgotten 
St. Paul, would have remembered De Morgan; and if they dis- 
believed in the rule of Christianity, “ Cause not thy neighbour 
to offend,” would have retained some lingerings of confidence 
in the Rule of Three. It appears we were mistaken, and we 
stop, with a sigh of despair that there should be Scotchmen 
who believe that every Scotch householder can be tempted to 
stake £10 at a gaming-table in order that, by breaking the 
law and suppressing his own conscience, he may obtain an 
illegal and illusory chance of being rich in an hour, at his 
poor neighbours’ expense. 





CO-OPERATIVE STORES. 


E are promised a serious Parliamentary attack on Co- 
operative Stores, to be made by leagues of tradesmen 

who threaten, if their prayer is rejected, to make this a 
test-question at elections. Of course there can be no 
reason why the tradesmen who think themselves injured 
by the existence of these institutions should not lay their 
pitiful tale before the House of Commons, Unfortunately for 
them, the result of their appeal can be foretold beforehand. 
Parliament will do nothing for them, because Parliament can do 
nothing for them—nothing, that is, in the sense in which the 
tradesmen wish to have something done. No doubt Parliament 
can, if it chooses, forbid members of the Civil Service acting as 
directors of a co-operative society ; and if the shareholders in 
these societies really escape payment of income-tax on their 
profits, which we greatly doubt, that also can be remedied. 
But neither of these measures would make the slightest 


| difference to the spread of Co-operative Stores, They 


have long passed beyond the stage in which it was 
important to them to have any special connection 
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with the Civil Service. Indeed, some of the most 
popular and successful of them have been from the first 
founded and maintained outside the Civil Service, and without 
any connection with it. Even in those in which that connec- 
tion is most intimate, there would be no difficulty in making 
the alterations rendered necessary by the Parliamentary inter- 
ference the tradesmen ask for. A special General Meeting 
would authorise the requisite alterations in the constitution of 
the society. Directors who are not Civil Servants would be 
appointed in the place of those who are, and the only result 
to the tradesmen would be that certain customers who might 
otherwise have remained with them will be provoked into 
transferring their custom to the persecuted Stores. The par- 
ticular Civil Servants who are deprived of their Directors’ fees 
will, of course, be the poorer; and for the moment, the victorious 
Shopkeepers may feel a sense of triumph over their adversaries, 
which will be as good as money in their pockets. But this sweet 
emotion will not last. If the dethroned Directors could be 
kept in a glass case and shown at meetings of Trade Protection 
Societies, it might be an abiding source of pleasure; but the 
mere knowledge that a man whom you have never seen is a 
hundred a year the poorer by reason of you and your friends 
bringing pressure to bear on your representative, can impart 
but a momentary joy. It is sweet, no doubt, for the moment, 
but like so many other sweet things, it is evanescent. The 
shopkeepers will find that they are not the least nearer 
the real end of their ambition, the closing of the Co-opera- 
tive Stores; and the discovery that so far as the intervention 
of Parliament has had any effect, it has rather been to send 
customers to the Stores than to take them away will more 
than counterbalance the sense of gratified vengeance upon that 
minority of Directors who happen at the same time to be Civil 
Servants. 

If the shopkeepers who threaten this crusade against Co- 
Operative Stores would take the trouble to think a little 
about the matter, they would see that the system which they 
so much dislike is the creation partly of circumstances which 
they cannot control, and partly of their own blunders. The 
development to which the middle-man system has now attained 
in England would be excellent if all buyers had abundance of 
money, and only wished to be given the least possible amount 
of trouble. In theory, to have every kind of shop close to 
your door, so as never to have to think of ordering anything 
till the moment it is wanted, and to have even that moment 
suggested or anticipated by the watchful care of your trades- 
map, approaches as near as possible to the perfect life for busy 
people who do not care for small economies. But then 
there are in the world a very large number of persons 
who are not at all busy, who have more time than they 
know what to do with, and to whom small economies 
are a very great object. It was for this class that 
Co-operative Stores were primarily designed, and it was as 
natural that they should be designed for this class as that 
omnibuses should be designed for that large class of persons 
who, being in no particular hurry to reach their journey’s end, 
and liking to pay twopence better than to pay a shilling, prefer 
omnibuses to hansom cabs. A shopkeeper may think it mon- 
strous that a lady who has nothing to do in the afternoon 
should like to spend it in a Co-operative Store, when she 
might have made the same purchases without leaving the 
house, or giving herself the trouble of thinking what she 
wanted, by allowing her cook to construct an order-list, in 
combination with the grocer’s polite and inventive young man. 
But he forgets that to be provided with an occupation for the 
afternoon is to many people a positive gain, and that the prices 
at the Co-operative Store, though they may not be as low as they 
ought to be, are, at all events, lower than at the grocer’s shop. 
It is true that the difference of price is in part accounted for by 
the absence on the side of the Co-operative Store of certain 
conveniences. There is no calling for orders, and the customer 
has to pay for the carriage of his parcels, But as regards the 
latter point, the cost of carriage, if the orders are judiciously 
lumped together, comes to very much less than the cost of 
buying the goods at the nearest shop; and as regards the 
former, the customer in many cases esteems it a distinct 
advantage to have got rid of the calling for orders. 

Why should any one be glad to be rid of a convenience / 
The answer to this introduces the second class of circumstances 
to which Co-operative Stores owe their existence,—the blunders 
of tradesmen. For generations, shopkeepers have thought it 
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it is better for him to be on good terms with the servant than 
to be on good terms with the master or mistress, and there- 
fore he sets himself to gain the good-will of the servant 
rather than of the master or mistress. If he wanted to gain 
the good-will of the master or mistress, his cue would be to 
give as good value as he could for the money paid him. The 
good-will of the servant is mostly gained by a different process, 
a process in which flattery plays a part, bribery plays a part, 
and the remainder is left to the sense of self-importance which 
is generated by giving large orders at the expense of other 
people. In so far as the popularity of Co-operative Stores is 
due to the desire of dealing with traders who do not come in 
contact with your servants, and consequently cannot combine 
with them to cheat you, shopkeepers have nobody but them- 
selves to thank for the formidable competition that has arisen. 
Another cause of the growth of Co-operative Stores is the 
excessive multiplication of distributive agencies. This is a 
much more excusable blunder on the part of shopkeepers, 
since what can be more natural for a man who sees other men 
doing a profitable trade, than to think he has nothing to do 
but to set up in the same line of business, to share their profits ¢ 
He forgets that with each addition to the divisor there will 
be a diminution in the quotient. In the present case, there 
can be no question that the number of distributors in all the 
popular trades is so far in excess of the real demand that there 
are only two ways open to them of making a livelihood. Either 
they must charge high prices, or they must sell inferior goods. 
If everybody is to have a grocer’s shop within a stone’s-throw of 
his house, he must expect to pay for the privilege; and as the 
grocer will not make a separate item in his bill, under the 
heads of share of rent, compensation for ruinous competition, 
and the like, there is nothing for it but to spread it over all the 
ordinary items, and make things straight either by charging 
3s. 6d. a pound for 3s. tea, or by keeping the price at 3s. 6d. 
and reducing the value to 3s. Co-operative Stores are a natural 
remedy, or rather, they are a natural expression of the desire 
to find a remedy, for this state of things. We do not believe, 
therefore, that in the end they will injure large shops. Indeed 
it is notorious even now that there are shops at which goods 
can be obtained at very nearly the same prices as at the Co- 
operative Stores, the small margin in favour of the latter 
being balanced by the greater conveniences offered by the 
former. It is the small shops which exist, not because there 
is a demand for them, but because their owners are anxious to 
share in the business of supply, that are doomed to disappear, 
if not before the Co-operative Stores, at least before the large 
shops, whose rivalry is equally dangerous with that of the Co- 
operative Stores. But they will disappear, in virtue of a law 
which it will take a stronger power than Parliament to repeal. 





SCEPTICAL PATRONAGE OF THE POPE. 
\ R. MALLOCK, in his contributions to the Nineteenth 
1 Century, is making for hinself a new and curious 
function,—that of a sceptical patron of the Pope. In paper 
after paper he explains to his astonished readers why it is pro- 
bably reasonable to be a Roman Catholic, though he himself, as 
he adds emphatically in the last paper, is not a Roman Catholic, 
but a sceptic,—‘‘a literal sceptic,” as he expresses it,—in 
other words ‘‘a complete outsider, who is desirous, in con- 
sidering the religious condition of our time, to estimate fairly 
and fully the character and the prospects of the one existing reli- 
gion that seems capable either of appealing to or of appeasing it.” 
But Mr. Mallock’s papers hardly correspond with this defini- 
tion of his position. He is, of course, outside the Church of 
Rome, but if he is weighing all that can be said for 
and against it, as a true sceptic would, he is keeping 
one side of his thoughts to himself, and only giving the other to 
the world. He suppresses his difficulties, and divulges only the 
recommendations of the Church of Rome. A true sceptic would 
tell you what it is that still keeps him doubtful of the claims which 
he so strongly urges upon us. But Mr. Mallock writes his testi- 
monials for the Church of Rome without confiding to us why these 
testimonials have not prevailed with himself,—why he has not yet 
engaged for his own spiritual case the physician whose fame he 
is doing almost all in his power to spread among his countrymen. 
He is not unjustly severe on the agnosticism of [Professor 
Tyndall, who boasts in one breath of the mystical humility with 
which he accepts the incomprehensible agency of human conscious- 
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so elaborately why the Roman Catholic Church has such admir- 
able claims to a hearing, and then only tells us blankly that he is 
not a Catholic, but a sceptic, without any of the reasons why he has 
not been persuaded by his own arguments? If Professor Tyndall 
declines to be either a Materialist or an Immaterialist, Mr. Mallock 
declines to be either a believer or a disbeliever, and we do not know 
why the suspense of opinion between apparent contradictions which 
he denounces in Professor Tyndall as illogical and cowardly, 
should be more praiseworthy in Mr. Mallock. We do not 
doubt that he has his reasons for not becoming a Catholic, 
and is really hesitating between inconsistent conclusions, 
unable to accept either, and still more unable to accept 
both ; but if so, how does his position differ from Professor Tyn- 
dall’s, as to the material and immaterial character of causation ? 
He, too, hesitates between two opposite conclusions, unable to 
accept either, and still more unable to accept both,—though 
in a moment of unusual imaginative catholicity he de- 
clines to treat them as mutually exclusive,— which Mr. 
MaRock, if we understand him rightly, thinks an unpar- 
donable weakness. Yet we doubt whether from Professor 
Tyndall's point of view, it really is so. If human reason be to 
some extent a glimpse of the Infinite reason, if its laws are impres- 
sions of the thought which is part and parcel of creation, then, 
indeed, contradictions in thought must correspond to incompati- 
bilities in fact, But if not, if the theological view of the universe 
be a dream of fanatics, if consciousness itself be an accident not 
belonging to the true chain of causation at all, but rather an irrele- 
vant redundancy, which has creptinto the universe as an impotent 
interloper who can alter nothing,—why might it not be one of the 
natural imbecilities of such a position that man is compelled to see 
radical inconsistencies between things which are actually consistent 
because they consist, or indeed that he should regard as perfectly 
consistent things as mutually exclusive as hate and love? We doubt 
whether it be even so illogical for an agnostic to take the benefit 
of absolute contradictions in thought, as it is for a sceptic to re- 
commend the Church of Rome to others, while suppressing the 
weighty reasons which still deny to him the benefits he perceives. 
Is it possible that Mr. Mallock rather likes the position of 
a patron ab extra, and shrinks from that of obedience ab 
intra, to which he would have to betake himself, if he were to 
be convinced by his own arguments? Some features in his 
essays look like it. There must be something novel and 
dignified in patronising so old and mighty an organisation 
as the Church of Rome. There must be something grati- 
fying in sensibly promoting by fallible reasons the prospects 
of an infallible Pope. There is an ‘‘ Ego et rex meus” tone 
about Mr. Mallock’s papers, which of course he would have to 
abandon, if he ever entered the Church. He does not act at all 
as Dr. Newman acted when, by long and slow and reluctant 
approximation, he rather felt than saw his way into the Roman 
Church. Dr. Newman thought it essential to his position to protest 
against the Church of Rome; and he protested, as long as he 
could, till he had sounded all his own objections, and believed that 
he had found them wanting. But Mr. Mallock airily defends the 
Church, from the high ground of his scepticism. He tells the 
English people that if there be a faith worth anything, there it is, 
though, for his own part, he is not satisfied that there is a faith 
worth anything anywhere,—a position which seems to us rather 
ominous of the doubtful value of Mr. Mallock’s creed. For 
our own part, we should have thought that this position 
involved so much more ultimate and profound a doubt than 
any other, that it would have been better to be quite sure on 
that point first, before proceeding to determine the hypo- 
thetical question as to which guide is the true one, if any guide 
there be. We do not usually rate very highly the power of 


any one to discriminate between shades of excellence, who | 


has not as yet assured himself whether there be such a 
thing as excellence at all. We should hardly choose a 
man who doubted whether sound finance were possible, to 
point out which of existing systems of finance were the sound- 
est. We should hardly choose a profound sceptic of all virtue, 
to compare for us the moral worth of different men. And 


we confess to a doubt whether the point of view of complete | 
| ought to prove their case, not to throw the onus of proving it on 


scepticism as to the existence of any supernatural faith, is the best 
for determining which of the actual faiths of mankind in the 
supernatural is the truest. 

The defect of Mr. Mallock’s method, in proposing rather to 
find out where God’s revelation is, if there be any revelation, 
than from a profound belief in revealed truth to find out the 





new paper in the Nineteenth Century, on Intolerance and Per. 
secutiop. His contention there is, that certainty is always ang 
rightly intolerant of that which undermines certainty, and that per. 
secution is nothing but the means which a just intolerance 

when it can safely take it, for preventing the great mischief which 
comes of the undermining of certainty. He points out that 
we are all, and quite rightly, intolerant of immoral teaching; tha; 
the law of a healthy State persecutes immoral teaching; and 
he maintains that, on precisely the same grounds, a State 
which had a strong faith in the supernatural would be in. 
tolerant of scepticism, and persecute it, as a sanitary measure, 
if it seemed probable that the persecution would be effectual, 
But here the nature of his scepticism really makes hig 
argument worthless. If he had been quite sure, to begin with, 
that there is a supernatural world and a supernatural life to 
know, he would have seen why it is impossible to put the incul- 
cation of immoral principles, and the inculcation of wrong views 
concerning that supernatural life, on the same basis. The very 
core and essence of our faith in God is our faith in righteous. 
ness. On that point, Revelation hinges ; from that centre, all re- 
vealed truth proceeds. It is therefore quite allowable and natural 
to be more certain of the heart of the matter, than of the less ulti- 
mate and far more mysterious and vaguely-defined truths which are 
more or less derivative,—which depend on our grasp of the heart of 
the matter. Itis precisely the same in natural science. If we find 
a man believing, and acting as if he believed, that two and three 
make nine, we no longer consider him competent to manage his 
own affairs, and even empower others to supersede him. But if we 
find a man merely believing, like the late Mr. Urquhart, that Russia 
is the author of all evil in politics, or, like certain Currency 
fanatics, that a paper currency would make States prosperous, we 
permit them to air their crotchets freely, because we think that it is 
the greatest possible security for truth, to be constantly challenged 
to resist, and to be obliged to answer, error. So in relation to 
theology, it may be and is necessary to assume the moral law as at 
the very basis of human life, though the moral law is intellectually 
open to criticism. But it does not follow that we should pro- 
hibit what we think to be error, in relation to the less ultimate 
though still sure truths of Revelation, because it may be the 
very best test of those truths, the very best evidence of their 
divine power to vivify the human conscience, that they should dis- 
pute their position with erroneous views on the same subject, and 
prove their power, like all other divine power, to hold their own. 
Mr. Mallock ignores the fact that in relation to hundreds and 
thousands of natural laws and truths which it is very mischiev- 
ous to doubt, we permit the open advocacy of doubt, and even 
denial, and find our full advantage in permitting it, the result 
being that they prove their truth in the best possible way, by 
vanquishing these doubts and denials. Why should not the same 
method be applied to theology? The Roman Church herself 
admits that such conclusions as she has reached were only reached 
through doubt, denial, discussion, and the pronouncement 
which followed discussion. Where is the proof that the 
method which established these truths is not also the 
best method to maintain them? Is the supernatural world so 
unreal, that it cannot vindicate its truth against the illusions of 
human philosophy, though the natural world succeeds in vindi- 
cating its truths against the illusions of false science? The truth 
is that Mr. Mallock’s ultimate scepticism has blinded him to 
the fact that there is no real parallelism between tolerating 
criminal immorality and tolerating false theology. If we do 
not know what righteousness is, even better than we know 
what God is, we do not know God at all. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to assume a deeper certainty concerning righteous- 
ness than concerning those truths about God which go be- 
yond the assumption of his righteousness. And it does not 
follow at all that we should not welcome that check upon false 
theological conclusions which is secured by free discussion, because 
we do not welcome a check which we do not need on the possible 
dogmatisms of moral decency. It is certain, that even in relation 
to Revelation, discussion was the first condition of eliciting the 
truth. A priori, then, it might be expected to remain the best 
condition of maintaining the truth. Those who deny that it is 80 


their opponents. 





THE LOST CITY OF BENGAL. 
MONG the marked peculiarities of Anglo-Indians is one which 
L we have never heard fully explained. As a rule, they know 


Church which has preserved that truth most faithfully, is very | nothing about India. They know their work, often admirably, and 


strikingly illustrated in the curious pages which conclude his' sometimes know the section of the people with whom they have 
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mee 
come in contact; but as a rule, with of course some brilliant 

exceptions, they know as little of India as an average Frenchman 

knows of foreign countries. They are not interested init, and do 

not study it, do not take even the trouble to see the wonderful 

things of which the continent is full. You find, of course, here 

and there a man like the Home Secretary, Mr. Lyall, who can 

tell you as much about the development of modern Hindooism as 
Professor Max Miiller could tell you about the development 
of grammar; but not one European in a thousand has any 

complete knowledge of the Caste system, which meets him 
every moment of his life, or has any idea about it, except that 
a ridiculous prejudice interferes sometimes with his orders. Every 
now and then a Missionary turns up, like Mr. Robson, or a 
student, like Dr. Sprenger, who knows; but not one European in 
fifty, Missionaries included, is aware that behind the Hindoo 
cult, which looks so absurd, rests 2 complete and subtle philo- 
sophy, which satisfies the spiritual longings of millions who agree 
upon no other subject of religious thought; or can tell you 
how far Indian Mahommedanism differs from the Mahom- 
medanism of Mecca and Konieh. There is positive evid- 
ence that up to 1857 not a dozen Europeans in Bengal were 
aware of the greatest movement around them,—the tremendous 
strides made by the Mahommedans towards the conversion 
of entire districts, and to this hour no account has ever appeared— 
we doubt if any Report has ever been prepared for Government— 
on the Mussulman Missionary system, one of the greatest facts 
underlying our régime. It is the same with the natural features of 
the country and its rich store of antiquities. An Engineer officer 
describes the most marvellous scene probably on earth, the abrupt 
rise from a long valley of Mount Everest, the highest point in the 
world, higher even than the elevation which the old Hindoos, with 
their instinctive poetry, named Dewalagiri, ‘the Mountain Hall 
of the Gods,” but nobody goes to see it, and the majority have 
just heard that there is a Mount Everest. So they have heard 
of the Gairsoppa Falls, to which Niagara is a Vauxhall cascade, 
and the White Gorge with its marble rocks—1,600 feet 
high, we believe, but we have mislaid the description we 
received from Dr. Duff—where the Sun God ciove a passage 
for the Nerbudda, and left the impress of his glory, a 
strange, white sheen, as if light proceeded from the stone, in- 
stead of being reflected by it, in the glistening marble. Dr. 
Duff's description of the Temple of Sheringham—a wonderful 
pictorial effort, even for that most eloquent of Highlanders—was 
as new to Anglo-Indians as to the women who listened, knitting, 
in Exeter Hall. And they have never taken the trouble even to 
examine the drowned city of Bali, on the coast of Orissa, or the 
submerged province which we call the Runn of Cutch, where you 
may row above temple-pinnacles visible below the water. Not one 
European in two hundred has ever seen the Temple of Kali, in 
Calcutta, though it gives the town its name, is the centre of a 
faith, and ought, to a people bred up on the Old Testament and 
aware of Moloch, to be the most suggestive of shrines; and 
when a German Prince inquired reverentially for Mr. Blyth, the 
first naturalist in Asia, and a permanent resident of Calcutta, the 
officials first questioned his existence, and then inquired where he 
lived of the General Post Office. 

We should like to know how many Anglo-Bengalees know any- 
thing of the marvellous city of which the name stands at the 
head of this article, Gour, the ruined capital of Bengal, the 
Ganga Regia of Ptolemy, where Hindoo Kings are believed 
to have reigned 2,000 years ago, where semi- dependent 
Mussulman rulers undoubtedly governed Bengal before Richard 
Coeur de Lion died, and where Kai Kaus Shah, in 
1291, founded a sovereignty which, under different dynasties, 
one of them Abyssinian, endured to 1537. ‘These Kings 
made Gour, by degrees, one of the greatest cities in the world,— 
greater, as far as mere size is concerned, than Babylon or London. 
Mr. Ravenshaw, a Civilian, who took photographs of every 
building he could reach, photographs published since his death, 
believes the ruins to cover a space of from fifteen to twenty 
miles along the old bed of the river, by three miles in depth, 
a space which, after allowirg for the rich native method of life, 
With its endless gardens and necessity for trees, must have sheltered 
& population of at least two millions. These Kings must have 
been among the richest monarchs of their time, for they ruled the 
tice-garden of the world, Eastern Bengal, where rice yields to 
the cultivator 160 per’ cent.; they controlled the navigation 
of the Ganges, and their dominion stretched down to Orissa, 
where the Native Princes—how strange it sounds now, when 
Orissa is a province forgotten, except for an awful famine !—were 
always defeating their troops. ‘They spent their wealth neces- 


sarily mainly on a mercenary army, often in revolt, for their 
Bengalees could not fight the stalwart peasants who entered the 
army of the Kings of Behar, and their fleet could not always 
protect the weak side of the capital; but they covered the city 
with great structures, opened ‘ broad, straight streets, lined with 
trees,” and built inner and outer embankments of this kind :— 
“The boundary embankments still exist; they were works of vast 
labour, and were, on the average, about 40 ft. in height, being from 
180 ft. to 200 ft. thick at the base. The facing throughout was of 
masonry, and numerous buildings and edifices appear to have crowned 
their summits; but the whole of the masonry has now disappeared, and 
the embankments are overgrown with a dense jungle, impenetrable to 
man, and affording a safe retreat for various beasts of prey. The 
eastern embankment was double, a deep moat, about 150 yards wide, 
separating the two lines. A main road ran north and south through 
the city, its course being still traceable by the remains of bridges and 
viaducts, The western face of the city is now open, and probably 
always was so, having been well protected by the Ganges, which, as 
already observed, ran under its walls. In the centre of the north and 
south embankments are openings, showing that these fortifications had 
been perforated, to afford ingress to and egress from the city. At the 
northern entrance there are no remains, but at the southern still stands 
the Kutwalf Gate, a beautiful ruin, measuring 51 ft. in height, under 
the archway. Within the space enclosed by these embankments and 
the river, stood the city of Gour proper, and in the south-west corner 
was situated the Fort, containing the palace, of which it is deeply to be 
regretted that so little is loft. Early in the present century, there was 
much to be found here worthy of notice, including many elegantly 
carved marbles; but these are said to have become the prey of the 
Calcutta undertakers and others for monumental purposes. On the 
roadside, between the palace and the Bhigirathi river, there now lies, 
split in twain, a vast block of hornblende, which, having been carried 
thus far, has been dropped and left as broken on the highway, to bear 
its testimony against the spoilers, Surrounding tho palace is an inner 
embankment of similar construction to that which surrounds the city, 
and even more overgrown with jungle. A deep moat protects it on the 
outside. Radiating north, south, and east from the city, other embank- 
ments are to be traced running through the suburbs, and extending in 
certain directions for thirty or forty miles. These include the great 
causeways, or main roads leading to the city, which wore constructed 
by Sultan Ghiydsuddin. The greater part of them were metalled, and 
here and there they are still used as roads, but most of them are, like 
those within the city, overgrown with thick jungle.” 


Within the embankment, ten miles by three, the Kings con- 
structed splendid mosques by the dozen, palaces, public build- 
ings, deep and huge reservoirs, and so many houses, that 
after three centuries of spoliation ‘‘ there is not a village, scarce 
a house, in the district of Mialdah (which is as big as an 
English county), or in the surrounding county, that does not 
bear evidence of having been partially constructed from its ruins. 
The cities of Murshiddbid, Mialdah, Rijmahdl, and Rangpur 
have almost entirely been built with materials from Gour, and 
even its few remaining edifices are being daily despoiled.” 
The Kings built in brick and stone, and used for many mosques 
a material which Mr. Ravenshaw calls marble, but is more 
like what a hard free-stone would be if it could be a deep 
coal-black. The quarries from which this material was obtained 
are still, as far as we know, uncertain ; but it must have existed in 
enormous quantities ; it took the chisel perfectly, and it appears 
inaccessible, even in that destructive climate, to the effect of 
time. We have seen a mantelpiece of it, engraved with the 
Mahommedan profession of faith, known to be eight hundred 
years old, and the letters, cut to the depth of a line, 
are as clear as if the work had been done yesterday. 
The Gour architects built splendid Saracenic arches, gate-ways, 
and domes, and spared no expense or time on elaborate decora- 
tion, in a style which deserves separate study, for it marks the 
deep influence of Hindoo antiquities on men who were certainly 
Mussulmans, and probably Moors from Spain. There is evidence 
that the grandeur and luxury of the city made a deep impression 
in Asia, for in one or two of the later Arabian stories it is treated 
as country-folk treat London ; while its civilisation and polish so 
impressed the people, that to this houra Bengalee Pundit desirous 
of describing and honouring his native tongue, calls it not 
Bengalee, but Goureyo bhasha, *‘ The tongue of Gour,” just as a 
Frenchman says, ‘‘ That is Parisian.” 

And then, as it were in a day, the city died. The native tra- 
dition is that it was struck by the wrath of the Gods, in the form 
of an epidemic which slew the whole population ; but it is more 
reasonable to believe, with Mr. Ravenshaw, that an epidemic, 
probably akin to cholera, finished a ruin partly accomplished by 
war, and by the recession of the Ganges, which, after cutting 
its way into a channel four miles off, is now slowly cutting its 
way back again. Mr. Ravenshaw, who was for many years 
Magistrate in Maldah, and had, unlike most Anglo-Indians, a keen 
interest in all around him, says :— 





“In A.D. 1575, Munim Kbin, Akbar’s governor, then established at 
Tondah, charmed with the situation of Gour, moved thither his troops 
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and all the public offices. The season being unhealthy at the time, 
this vast influx of inhabitants caused a pestilence in the city; the 
mortality was so great, that the people were no longer able to bury or 
barn their dead. The corpses thus left were thrown into the moat, the 
river, or the numerous reservoirs, and the stench ari-ing from them 
necessarily aggravated the plague. The few that survived left the 
city, which was never again populated to any extent. Proof of the 
abrupt abandonment of the place, consequent on this disaster, is to be 
found in the many relics and the large sums of money that have been 
dug up from the ruins in later years.” 
It is the suddenness and completeness of the exodus, indicating 
mad panic, which induces us to suspect that the epidemic was new 
and that it killed quickly, and was akin either to cholera, which 
first broke out in Lord Hastings’s camp in the same way, or to 
the Black Death, which has occasionally at intervals desolated 
districts in Bengal. The people contracted a horror of their city, 
they left it to be buried in jungle, and though the few poverty- 
stricken people living near plunder it incessantly to sell the 
fragments to builders, much of it is still untouched and un- 
explored, protected by its repute for snakes, wild beasts, and a 
deadly form of malaria. 

This city is only fifty miles from Moorshedabad, the centr2 of 
a British district, and the seat of the deposed Nuwabs, yet it is 
more unknown to most Anglo-Indians than Babylon or Perse- 
polis. There is, as far as we know, no account of it more modern 
than Chreighton’s, though a paper about it may be buried in the 
‘* Transactions” of the Asiatic Society ; and the Government of 
Bengal, whose pride it ought to be, neither protects, nor explores, 
nor describes it. It has no entry in the last complete edition of the 
* Eneycloy dia Britannica,” and a bare mention in Chambers's more 
popular collection. More unlucky than Cambodia, it will pass away 
piecemeal, stolen in morsels, to be sold for the lintels and doorsteps 
and doorways and pavements of the inferior houses of the neigh- 
bouring districts, and as Mr. Ravenshaw says, for tle grave- 
stones of Calcutta, where, in a city of brick, on a delta without 
a stone, undertakers are at their wit’s-end for anything that will 
bear a chisel and endure a month. We are a great people, and 
we make piece-goods, and we conquer Asia; but were it not for 
Government we should make a canteen of the Taj, a barrack of 
the Pearl Mosque, and a quarry for officers’ houses of the Cave 


Temples of Ellora. 

W* desire to call the attention of our readers to a pamphlet 
that has been attracting some attention in France, from 

the light it throws on the present phase both of rural life and of 

rural opinion. The author is the Comte de Montalivet, a large 

landed proprietor in the Department of the Cher, the son of a 

Minister of the Interior under the First Empire, and him- 





A FRENCH OPTIMIST PAMPILET. 


self, we believe, one of the three Moderate Republican can- | 


didates who were defeated in the last co-optative election 
in the Senate. The title of his pamphlet is ‘*Un Heureux 
Coin de Terre” (Quantin, Paris), and its design is to trace in a 
simple and homely fashion the progress that has been made dur- 
ing the last sixty years in the health, wealth, and happiness of 
the people of his communes. The author asserts that he wrote 
his little book with no special partisan intent ; and indeed we 
can well believe him, for so uninterrupted has been the progress 
he describes, that it would be open to any of the parties which 
have ruled France during the last half-century to claim as much 
share in causing it as any other. But his friends rightly thought 
that the publication at the particular moment would be a strong 
argument in favour of the status quo,—in favour, that is, of a good 
working Republic ; and he was accordingly prevailed upon to pub- 
lish the pamphlet, and to dedicate it to the Senatorial electors, 
in the hope that this example of peaceful and independent 
advance might convince them of the wisdom of allowing the 


French people to manage their own affairs, without the interven- | 
‘‘ Tf,” says the veteran writer, ‘the | 
delegates trust to the blind and passionate counsels of the false | 
Conservatives who till now have ruled the Senate, the result will | 


tion of kings or emperors, 


be the prolongation of uncertainty, an incessant menace of fatal 
crisis, which will assuredly sooner or later involve the authors of 
“them, in spite of themselves, in civil war. If, on the other hand, 


they obey both the wishes of France and their own interests, | 
they will send to the Senate a strong majority, loyally determined | 


to maintain the Republican Constitution. Only in this manner can 
the Senate exercise its proper function of a controlling body ; for 
only so will its control be accepted without distrust, and the 


two bodies work together to a common end,—the strength and | 


permanence of the Republic.” 
The communes of Saint-Bouize and Couargues are situated 
near the upper Loire, in the department of the Cher, which forms 


| the eastern part of the old province of Berry, so well known to 
the readers of George Sand. Indeed, M. de Montalivet's earlier 
pages, in which he describes the district as he first knew it fifty 
or sixty years ago, recall in the most vivid way the landscape ang 
the life of ‘ Valentine” and “le Meunicr d’Angibault.” Jp 
those days it was sixty hours from Paris, and the journey ended 
in a ferry across the Loire, which occupied three hours, and ip 
a weary struggle through the wet and scarcely passable by. 
paths, ‘decorated with the name of ‘roads,’” that led to 
the village and the chateau. Roads, in fact, were the great 
want, the one crying want, of the people. Only during the 
summer was there easy communication either between the scat- 
tered hamlets of the district, or between each of them and the 
parish church. The church was falling into ruin; so was the 
presbyttre, so was the cemetery. ‘The chateau was a specimen 
of architecture untouched since Henry IV.’s day, but not so un. 
touched, adds M. de Montalivet with grim humour, as the routeg 
which led to it. ‘The houses of the 700 inhabitants of the two 
communes were all thatched, the rooms were low, and the floor 
was almost always a foot or two below the level of the ground, 
‘¢Tt was for the sake of warmth, they used to answer in all 
seriousness, that they dug out their abodes in the damp earth.” 
The cattle were of a minute breed that is now almost extinct; 
the plough required six oxen to work it. Rotation of crops was 
unknown, the land being allowed to rest in fallows or pasturage, 
The hedges were allowed to spread till they had become strips of 
woodland, extremely picturesque but extremely wasteful; and 
the country abounded in roads, called ‘‘ rues,” fifty yards from 
side to side, of little use as roads, but producing a kind of poor 
pasturage for the cattle of the commune. The woods, in the same 
way, were ill tended, and the brushwood trodden down by cattle. 
The pleasant variety of the landscape was completed by four 
hundred acres of marsh, out of which came fever which annually 
decimated the population. 

The writer of the pamphlet is careful to give an exact account 

of the material conditions of the peasant life at that period,—a 
life of which, from his rambles through the country and his per- 
sonal acquaintance with each family, he knew every detail. What 
| seems to strike him most in the retrospect is the total absence of 
|many kinds of culture,—bectroot, colza, sainfoin, vines were 
nowhere to be seen, though underneath the wretched cultivation 
you could readily perceive the great natural fertility of the soil. 
So, too, with the people; entirely uncultivated as they were, 
there were not wanting elements of promise,—keen mother- 
wit, and that resolute economy that is everywhere the mark of 
the French peasant. As the young sportsman wandered over the 
district, divided as it was between the large estate of his father 
| and the small holdings of the peasants, he found everywhere a 
hearty welcome and a hospitable table, such asit was. But the fare 
| was more than simple ; bread, half of wheat and half of rye, was the 
| whole of the meal, washed down with atrocious perry or cider, made 
| of wild pears and apples ; or in the case of the better-to-do in- 
| habitants, with répé,an unfermented drink of water in which 
| grapes had been steeped. The clothes were almost wholly of 
| home-made linen, except in the depth of winter, when some- 
| thing woollen was worn. Salts were, of course, the rule, and 
only a few women had stockings. Nothing in the way of dress 
| was imported into the district; the geese of the canton supplied 
| feathers for the beds, the sheep supplied wool, the flax-fields 
| supplied linen. On the other hand, the working-up of these home 
| materials, and indeed all the higher work, was left to outsiders, 
| more clever and more robust. Masons came from La Creuse, 
| sawyers from the forest-lands of Auvergne, charcoal-burners 
' from Burgundy, harvesters from the Nidvre. Lastly, the 
tenure of hired lands was that of the métayer system, 
well known to be one of the worst possible; tenant-farmers, 
in the ordinary sense, were unknown. And métayers and 
peasant-proprictors lived as they had lived for ages past, 
separated from the rest of the world by barriers that no 
man ever thought of crossing, living a hard life, though not 4 
discontented one, and dying of marsh-fever, or of ague, or of 
| semi-starvation, when their turn came. 

There is a charming simplicity about the way in which M. de 
Montalivet draws this picture of the past, and there is just as 
little exaggeration in his sketch of the present. With some 
| dramatic skill he brings on the scene a friend of his youth, who 
pays him at the present time his first visit since 1819. The in- 
cidents of the journey from Paris may be imagined ; the railway 
| that takes the place of the diligence, the suspension bridge of 300 
/métres long, that bas superseded the terrible Lac the road, 

with its three ‘‘ triumphal arches,’ as he calls the bridges over 
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the tributaries of the Loire. These, it may be said, are only 
examples of the material progress that has taken place everywhere ; 
but the point of M. de Montalivet’s argument is that if you once 
convince the people of his commune,—i.c., the French peasants 
generally —that such and such a step is for their interest, they will 
take it. The only way of proving this is by tracing the history 
ef what has actually been done; and this story of the 
roads and bridges of Couargues and Saint - Bouize is a 
part of it. When the undertaking was first started, the 
Department subscribed for 170 shares; but very soon the 
jocality itself actually bought out the Department. The work- 
men engaged on the road willingly accepted fractions of shares 
as payment, and the peasants themselves gave many thousands of 
francs to the work. The description of the landscape which 
meets the view of his guest is a piece of graceful and enthusiastic 
writing, in which M. de Montalivet seems for the moment to 
have borrowed the pen of Madame Sand. But we are more 
concerned with the details which he gives of the actual change 
that has passed over the life of his people. In the first place, the 
population has doubled,—the result, not of improvidence, as is 
too often the case in England, but of the development of the 
resources of the country, and still more, of its sanitary improve- 
ment. The marshes are drained; the houses have been, if not 
rebuilt, at least altered so as to keep out the * pleine humidité ” 
which they formerly seemed to prefer; the food and clothing are 
different from of old. Rye has almost disappeared from the bread; 
a butcher, the vegetarians will be sorry to learn, now makesa 
good livelihood from the villages where, fifty years ago, no meat 
was ever seen; wholesome wine has taken the place of the cider 
of old date. As to clothing, wool is now general; and though 
the sabot still asserts its rights, every one has shoes and stockings 
for Sundays and holidays. But the great advance of all—the 
step which has brought these communes into relation with the 
rest of the world—was the construction of the departmental 
roads, and the réseau vicinal, which has made it possible for the 
remotest village to utilise them; and still more, perhaps, the 
making of the lateral canal of the Loire. A foreigner travelling 
in France, and amazed, as he well may be, by the goodness of the 
French roads, commonly puts them down to centralisation and 
the two Napoleons. The truth, as appears from such evidence as 


this pamphlet, is that centralisation has had less to do, at all | 


events, with the réseau vicinal, than local initiative, the delibera- 
tions of the councils-general, and the patriotism (so much under- 
rated in England) of the local grandees. ‘+The real origin of the 
reseau vicinal,” says M. de Montalivet, with pardonable pride, 
“only dates from the law of 1836, a law to which the author of 
this notice had the great honour of attaching his name.” 

The writer guards himself against dwelling exclusively upon 
the physical and material improvement of his district, great as 
that is, and great as is the importance of such a rise in revenues 
as has during the last forty years fallen to the lot of proprietors, 
tenants, and labourers, alike. This part of his case is proved 
by figures, to which it would be difficult to find anything 
analogous in rural England. Ilere, for example, is his compara- 
tive table of the yearly wages paid to hired servants, boarded in 
the farm-houses :— 

1825. 
30 to 50fr... 
60 to 70 
. 120 to 130 
. 130 to 150 
... 200 to 250 
90 to 120 


1878. 
120 to 130 fr. 
180 to 200 
280 to 300 
450 to 500 
450 to 500 
260 to 300 


Shepherdesses .., 
.Cow-boys 
Cattle-minders 
Labourers 
Waggoners 
Maid-servants 


But the statistics of progress of another kind are even more | 


striking. In 1820, there was absolutely no education whatever 
known to the commune, except the voluntary lessons in reading 
and writing which the priest gave to his choir-boys. In 1864, 
fifty-five per cent were under instruction at the primary school ; 
in 1878, the proportion was eighty-two per cent. Meantime, the 
¢curé is far from dissatisfied with the state of things, and is prepared 
to admit that ‘‘the good old times” were not so good as the new 
ones. His flock is as devout and simple-minded as of old. Instead of 
the ruinous church and presbytére of old days, he has buildings 
that answer every requirement ; the municipal council has given 
him a walled cemetery, which contains, among other graves and 
monuments, a noble list of the youth of the district who fell in 
the war of 1870, Neither in peace nor war has progress dulled 
the virtues of this heureux coin de terre. 

We have called this an optimist pamphlet, and what is avowedly 
optimist is, in the opinions of some, discredited. We ourselves 
both accept this plain, rustic utterance as more attractive and as 
more true than the volumes of pessimist literature, works of 


fiction in the fullest sense, which swarm from the Parisian 
press, and profess to reflect the life of the capital. M. de 
Montalivet’s plea with the electors is, if such progress as this 
is tolerably general in France, if all that it requires for 
its continuance is peace and a freedom from uneasiness, why 
attempt to perpetuate uneasiness and to jeopardise peace, by 
sending to the Senate of the Republic persons who are hostile to 
the Republic, and who will secretly or openly work for its destruc- 
tion? We in England are not primarily concerned with this 
question, to which the electors have now given their answer ; but 
for us, too, there is both food for reflection in his facts, and plea- 
sure to be derived from his way of putting them. In these 
gloomy days, when over-speculation and the selfish pursuit of 
class-interests are bringing their natural reward, they help us to 
answer the question that was lately so forcibly put by Mr. Arnold, 
—whether the French people are not, as a whole, more rational, 
more simple, and happier than ourselves; and if they are, what 
is the reason ? 





A DIALOGUE ON FATE AND FREE-WILL. 
(AFTER BERKELEY.) 
(THELETES.—P HILONOMUE.) 
PART I. 


PPVHELETES.—Good evening, Philonomus. It is a new thing 
not to feel unmixed satisfaction at your entrance. 

Puri.—It would be something much newer, I am afraid, if any 
of your friends were to be allowed the ordinary pawn’s move of 
conversation. But let us come to the matter at once, since it 
must be so. What is the temporary offence that eclipses my per- 
manent merit ? 

Tuet.—I should have had patience for the opening pawn’s 
move, if I had nothing more on my mind than your offences. The 
truth is, I have reluctantly determined not to mention your kias- 
man's offer to Dystyches, and had a foolish shrinking from 
making my decision irrevocable. 

Pur1t.—Not mention the offer? What did I say in the letter 
which has frightened you? Perhaps it was my allusion to my 
cousin’s failings of temper. I should not have expected them to 
be a cause of disaster, considering your friend’s youth, and what 
you said of his temper. 

Tuet.—I am as much afraid of any disaster on that account, 
‘as I am of breaking that table by flinging a letter upon it. 

Pit.—I see how it is, and it has been very inconsiderate of 
me to press you for your reasons. My cousin's wonderful care- 
lessness about money—I do not wonder you wished to leave the 
matter vague. We will speak of other things. 

Turert.—How glad I am you have pressed me! I did not think 
of that possible construction of my withdrawal. I am just as 
much afraid of exposing Dystyches to that temptation, as of 
burning the poker when I put it into the fire. 

Pui.—Then what are you afraid of ? You are as sure of his 
| qualifications for the post, in all critical matters, as you are of 
the power of oak to resist a downward pressure, of iron to remain 
|unconsumed in the neighbourhood of flame. What remains 
| behind ? 
| Turer.—You told me that your cousin was careless about other 
| than money-matters. You left oa my mind the impression that 
| whatever his secretary might lack, it must not be the capacity for 
absolute and self-effacing reticence. 
| Pui.—And you began by telling me your friend was a man of 
| the finest honour ? 

Turr.—Well, what I meant to say was true; but perhaps I 
did not use right words to express it. I meant that he would be 

absolutely honourable, where his own interest was concerned. I 

| was thinking, in short, of the very opportunities, not altogether 

‘unknown to me, which he would have for taking advantage of a 

_man like your cousin. 

| Puit.—And yet he would not respect what he would know to 

| be of tenfold more importance to his employer than any sum of 
money ! 

| Tnes.—Ile would intend to do so, lam sure. But, buat—— 

Puit.—But he could not resist the temptation of letting it be 
known that he was, in important matters, behind the scenes ? 

Turt.—I am afraid he could not. He would constantly let it 
_be known that he was concealing something. I suppose that 
| might, in many cases, be as bad as concealing nothing ? 

Putt.—In some cases it might be the greater disaster of the 
two. 
| Turrt.—Then there isan end of the matter. 


| 
‘see him starve, than know him dishonourable. 








I would rather 
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Puii.—But why should such a man as you describe your friend 
not overcome a temptation which does not seem a formidable one, 
even to the very unheroic person before you? Could you not 
represent to him that it would be far more dishonest to betray 
my cousin’s secrets, than to connive at his curious forgetfulness 
about the cheques he has signed ? 

Tuet.—I could do so, no doubt, by means of some of the 
tritest propositions that ever quitted human lips. 

Puit.—I have heard you say in former days that truisms may 
become brilliant achievements, when they are translated into 
action. 

Turt.—Ah! Philonomus. The moral insight of the poorest 
character often reaches beyond the achievement of the noblest. 
But you are in rather an unmerciful mood this evening. Nobody 
knows better than you do what use there is in urging one’s friends 
to change their character. Why do you press my vicarious 
humiliation further ? 

Purt.—Can you not guess ? 

Tnrt.—Aha! it is I who have been dull of apprehension. I 
had not sufficient intellectual agility to follow you in your transi- 
tion from the needs of a man of genius to the convictions of a 
person his most partial friends must describe differently. But 
certain aged elms throw their shadows across my path once more, 
and the echoes of an ancient controversy, begun by the fallen 
Angels in Pandemonium, and to be finished—so I thought, in those 
days—by two remarkable young men in Christchurch Meadows, 
awaken in my ears again ! 

Puit.—And pray, which of those men, still quite as young as 
they are remarkable, did then support the principle on which you 
are acting now? Consider for a moment the drift of all you 
have been saying of this particular person, who is, I suppose, as 
much endowed with free-will as you or I are. You paint a 
character gifted with almost every great and noble quality. You 
tell me that to the imagination of a poet he adds the industry of 
a plodding mechanic, you describe a combination of excellences 
sufficiently remote to seem incompatible, and assure me that this 
ideal of an epitaph or a testimonial is actually realised in flesh 
and blood. 

TuEt.—I am not conscious of having overcharged the picture. 


Pnit.—Here, then, is a typical case for a preacher of Free- 


wil. Here is a specimen of humanity fitted to exhibit, in 
unquestionable prominence, the operation of this mysterious 
faculty, if it really existed. And you say you will not let me 
raise him from starvation to comparative ease, to a delightful 
friendship, to congenial occupation, to a noble vista of work and 
usefulness, because—think well all you imply in this—when he is 
tempted on his weak side, you know that he will fail. What is the 
freedom, let me ask, which in such circumstances you leave him? 
How does your certainty that he could not keep my cousin’s 
secrets differ from the certainty that a horse you were buying 
could not bear your weight? Nay, I need not go so far as 
animated nature. I do not see how it differs from your cer- 
tainty as to the properties of wood and metal. You treat 
character as something no less ultimate, even when the motives 
you have to supply for its transformation are of the strongest, 
as the properties of any material substance. And yet you say 
of the Power who formed us that He 
“In binding Nature fast in Fate, 
Left free the human will.” 

TueEL.—But you forget that this is a case where I must act on 
an opinion. I cannot run the chance of helping a friend to do 
wrong. 

Puit.—You have just told me you are as sure of some of his 
good qualities as you are of the properties of oak or iron. Do 
you mean that you are certain of his strength, and suspect his 
weakness ? 

Tuet.—No, I am afraid I could not quite say that. 


jinexorably decline to accept as a statement applicable to al) 
mankind. , 

TuEt.—I do not believe that the certainty of evil, in any char. 
acter, stands on the same basis as the certainty of good. In the 
one case, we are judging of things in the light, and in the other 
of things in the dark. 

Puit.—Yet you will hardly say that life is a series of delightful 
surprises, incoming upon unsuspected stores of disinterestedness, 
generosity, and conscientious sincerity, while nobody who counted 
upon these things was ever known to have been disappointed. 
And you must choose between that strikingly original description 
of human experience, and the confession that it is possible to be 
just as sure, or just as doubtful, of one’s neighbour's bad qualities. 
as of his good ones. 

Tuet.—I am afraid I should have to surrender the original 
view, whatever were the alternative. 

Purt.—Just so. You, and every sane human being, invariably 
act upon the supposition that action is an effect of cause or law— 
whatever you like to call it—and that in the world of Man, just 
as in the world of Nature, an accurate knowledge of the past 
means a strong opinion as to the future. To an infinite intellect, 
this opinion would become knowledge, and the limit of our 
knowledge of men’s future action is simply the limit of our know- 
ledge of their character, and the influences which are to act upon 
it. Your actions to-morrow are uncertain to me, just as the 
weather is uncertain, but only for the same reason. Or rather, 
I am uncertain about both. Perfect vision would discern to- 
morrow’s storm or sunshine, as well as yesterday's, and the par- 
ticular actions by which Theletes shall manifest his virtue, no less. 
clearly than those which have manifested it in the past. 

Tuet.—Or his folly, as the case may be. But may not action 
be at once free and orderly ? 

Puit.—Certainly, but we are not speaking of free action, but- 
of Free-will. It is not I who have invented the senseless phrase. 
I should as soon have thought of speaking of “ free-freedom ” or 
“ active-action.” Freedom seems to me, as it did to Edwards, to- 
consist in a perfect harmony between action and will, the attempt 
to apply it to some inconceivable harmony between will and 
something behind the will seems as senseless to me as it did to 
him. But I care nothing about nomenclature. What I wish to 
urge upon you is, that the thing you mean by Freedom of Will, 
supposing it to be compatible with the power of adequate know- 
ledge to foresee action, is something that nobody has ever disputed. 
You mean that will is will, that choice is choice, that preference 
is preference. Positively you have no other meaning whatever. 
We can only assure you we have never denied that one link in the 
chain of cause and effect is volition; that this is the distinction of 
the personal world ; that desire is a reality, as much as gravitation ; 
that this kind of cause is different from other kinds of causes. 
All that we deny is that this kind of cause is irregular, any more 
than other kinds of cause; that in this case, less than in any 
other, a knowledge of antecedents is a knowledge of sequences. 
And if you will consider it with patient candour, Theletes, this is 
just what you must assert. 

Tuet.—Dystyches is not free in committing a breach of con- 
fidence, you mean, if I foresee it ? 

Puit.—Not in your sense. He is free in this sense, that the 
breach of confidence will not be against his will. That is all that, 
in common parlance, is meant by freedom. But in your sense, the 
power of prevision is fatal to freedom. What, you can see what 
he will do in such and such circumstances, and yet it lies with 
him not to do it! His actions are subject of knowledge, and yet 
they may, after all, not exist. You cannot talk such nonsense, 
when once you understand it. 

Tur..—lI feel mournfully that my present decision, standing 
alone, is a fact on your side. 

Puit.—And every other decision, my good Theletes, that sane 





men make upon subjects of moment. You alchemists of the 


Prrt.—Then, in whatever sense you know that he would not | spiritual world never consent to be paid in your own coin. The 


take advantage of my cousin in money-matters, you know also 
that he would not keep his secrets. 


Tuet.—I allow that I have given your legal mind a right to 


philosopher's stone is forthcoming, you are certain, but you 
prefer a five-pound note to the best authenticated recipe. We 


/do not need to demonstrate to you that you ought to 


regard the matter in that way, but I could not say that, either. | see the will of man as part of a coherent scheme of things, 


It would be—putting pleasure or pain out of the question—quite 
a different kind of surprise to me to find Dystyches fail in the one 
direction and not fail in the other. 


| do thus believe. 


caused and cause at once. We have a harder task— 
harder, because it seems so easy,—to convinee you that you 
Our data lie ready to hand; you cannot 


Puit.—I do not understand what you mean by a different kind | engage a servant without affording us an experimental proof of 
of surprise. The only difference I can imagine in surprise is one | your absolute disbelief, on the ground of fact, in the entity which 


of degree, You are merely saying, in other words, that you have 


| plays so prominent a part in your theories. 


But one does not 


less doubt about his merits than his defects, which as a piece of | every day come upon so striking a proof that the inconceivable 


news about Dystyches, I am very glad to hear, but which I, 


thing which you are ready to do battle for in the Kibrary and the 
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lecture-room, is never for a moment remembered by you in those 
events and circumstances which are most exactly adapted to dis- 
play it. Here is a character which—though I take the liberty of 
considering it, to some extent, exaggerated by your admiration— 
I yet believe to be above the average in endowments both of head 
and heart. Here is a temptation, which I hardly like to describe 
qith all the contempt which it rouses in my mind, considering 
that it is your friend who succumbs to it. Yet sooner than believe 
that the Will, of which you boast the freedom, will break through 
these cobwebs, you shut the door which lets in your friend to 
comfort and leisure certainly, to a valuable friendship and an 
interesting set of associations probably,—possibly, even to a life 
of beneficent fame! 

TueL.—lIt is true, Philonomus, and I never saw so clearly 
before the position from which Free-will was invisible. Will 
you have patience with my slower nature, if I try to lead you to 
one from which I discern it as plainly as the evening star shining 
in at that window,—which, look! I extinguish in a moment as 
[ light the candle, and make my window-pane reflect its image 
instead. 


Puit.—Only avoid poetry, and I am allattention. J. W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——_»p—_— 


THE LATE MR. G. P. BIDDER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sm,—The remarkable account of the late Mr. G. P. Bidder in 
a recent Spectator has brought to my recollection two inter- 
views I had with him when he was a little boy. In the autumn 
of the year 1814, I was reading with a private tutor, the Curate 
of Wellington, Somersetshire, when a Mr. Bidder called upon 
him to exhibit the calculating power of his little boy, then about 
eight years old, who could neither read nor write. On this occa- 
sion he displayed great facility in the mental handling of 
numbers, multiplying readily and correctly two figures by two, 
but failing in attempting numbers of three figures. My tutor, a 
Cambridge man, Fellow of his college, strongly recommended the 
father not to carry his son about the country, but to have him 
properly trained at school. This advice was not taken, for about 
two years after he was brought by his father to Cambridge, and 
his faculty of mental calculation tested by several able mathe- 
matical men. I was present at the examination, and began it 
with a sum in simple addition, two rows, with twelve figures 
in each row. The boy gave the correct answer immediately. 
Various questions, then, of considerable difficulty, involving large 
numbers, were proposed to him, all of which he answered 
promptly and accurately. These must have occupied more than 
anhour. There was then a pause. To test his memory, I then 
said to him, ‘*‘ Do you remember the sum in addition I gave you?” 
To my great surprise, he repeated the twenty-four figures, with 
only one or two mistakes. It is evident, therefore, that in the 
course of two years his powers of memory and calculation must 
have been gradually developed. He could not explain the pro- 
cess by which he worked out long and intricate sums. He did 
not appear at all overworked. As soon as a question was 
answered, he amused himself with whipping a top round the room, 
and when the examination was over, he said to us, ‘ You have 
been trying to puzzle me, I will try to puzzle you. A man found 
thirteen cats in his garden. He got out his gun, fired at them, 
and killed seven. How many were left?” ‘ Six,” was the 
answer. ‘* Wrong,” he said,—‘‘ none were left. The rest ran 
away.” I mention this to show that he was a cheerful and play- 
ful boy when he was about ten years old, and that his brain was 
not overtaxed. Some of your readers may be amused by these 
reminiscences of an octogenarian.—I am, Sir, &c., X. 





CATHOLIC ESCHATOLOGY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to point out two inaccuracies of 
statement into which the reviewer of my ‘‘ Catholic Eschatology,” 
in last week's Spectator, has inadvertently fallen ? 

1. have not ‘passed over without the slightest reference ” the 
first of the two passages (John xii., 32) on which he says Univers- 
alism is mainly built. It is noticed at p. 160, where I have, more- 
Over, urged the very point which my reviewer strangely says I ‘‘can- 
not argue,” viz., that many ancient manuscripts read zavra, instead 
Of +a»ras, which is also the reading followed by the Vulgate, and 
probably, in my opinion, the true one. But in either case, I do 
hot see how Universalism can gain much from a passage certainly 





open to more than one interpretation, in the face of numberless 
New-Testament statements on the other side which have no such 
antiquity. The second passage (I. Cor. xv., 25-6) is not specially 
noticed, simply because I learn for the first time, with some sur- 
prise, from my reviewer, that it is one to which Universalists 
attach any special importance. I must not occupy your space 
by discussing it here, but to me it seems, especially when taken 
in connection with Rev. xx., 14, not only to admit, but to suggest, 
if not require, a different interpretation from theirs. 

2. When I say (with St. Peter) that the Gospel may be preached 
or proclaimed—the English word ‘‘ preached” is a misleading 
translation of ixjevgev—in the next world to those who have 
never heard it here, I am so far from ‘giving up the doctrine 
that probation necessarily terminates with death,” that I have 
expressly and twice over (pp. 49, 111) guarded against any such 
inference, by showing that, according to the Patristic explanation 
of the words, it is proclaimed to those only who had undergone 
their trial here; who, as St. Clement of Alexandria puts it, 
“ were righteous according to philosophy,” or in other words, “had 
worked out their salvation on earth according to the light vouch- 
safed them, but had died in ignorance of Christ.” No doubt 
some have understood the passage (I. Peter iii., 19, 20) differently, 
but my own comment, which is that of the Fathers, is not only 
not inconsistent with the belief that this life is the appointed 
term of probation, but is inseparably connected with it.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. N. Oxennam. 

[Of course we owe an apology to Mr. Oxenham for the slip as 
to his not having noticed the passage in St. John. As to the 


second point, we certainly understood Mr. Oxenham to be stating 
—and giving his own assent to—the authoritative teaching of 
the Roman Church as to the fate of unbaptised infants, when he 
denied them the capacity for life in God.—Ep. Spectator.] 


[To THE EprTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Your reviewer, in his able article on Mr. Oxenham’s book, 
‘* Eternal Punishments,” scarcely, I think, gives sufficient weight 
to that passage of Scripture which he describes as the best 
‘‘foundation for Universalism.” Instead of, ‘‘ The last enemy 
that shall be destroyed is death ” (as in our Version), would not 
the Greek be more accurately rendered thus,—‘ The last enemy 
—death—shall be destroyed.”—I am, Sir, &c., - &. 





“THE POSITION IN AFGHANISTAN.” 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Srr,—In a sensible article, headed, ‘‘ The Position in Afghani- 
stan,” in your issue of the 4th, you suggest that the Ilillmen 
who were lately captured and hanged owed that fate to the 
impatience of the military officers in command, who thus ignored 
considerations of political expediency. You go on to question 
the criminality of these marauders, and the right of our officers 
to execute them, quoting in support of your view, the German 
treatment of Francs-Tireurs taken in war. 

These points I beg to dispute in detail:—(1.) I am not 
aware that we have any evidence for your suggestion that the 
prisoners were executed in defiance, or without the approval, 
of the political officers; and the question of expediency (apart 
from the moral question) is, I should think, quite an open one. 
Recent facts certainly throw doubt on the value of terrorism 
applied to these Hillmen. (2.) The acts of those prisoners at 
least who were hanged were distinctly criminal. They appear to 
have been taken red-handed in the act of brutally murdering 
stragglers (not merely attacking baggage), and to have been 
convicted on the clearest testimony. 

(3.) Even assuming that we had no moral right to invade 
Afghanistan, and that the practices of warfare against civilised 
peoples should obtain equally in our dealings with the Hillmen, 
yet the special acts of which these four men were found guilty 
would surely justify their sentence in any country. Moreover, 
they were probably acting—in molesting us at all—in breach of 
an express agreement, certainly without being provoked, and not 
even in their own territory. Their conduct cannot be palliated 
as patriotism. ‘They appear to have been foes to Afghan and 
Englishman alike. 

(4.) There is still room for doubt that the Germans did not 
execute, and had not the fullest right to execute, Francs-Tireurs 
acting in an analogous manner. 

Whatever our views as to the justice and expediency of this 
war, we should, [ think, be slow to blame on moral grounds the 
officers who are conducting the operations, if we can satisfy our- 
selves that they are acting in accordance with the recognised 
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rules of warfare. Blame the policy which led to the war, if you 
will, but not those who carry out its inevitable results. —I am, 
Sir, &c., 

40 Cadogan Place, London, S.W. 

[Mr. Guinness entirely mistakes the meaning of our remark. 
Every General must protect bis men, camp-followers included, or 
they will desert; and if he finds that slaughter is best prevented 
by the slaughter of the assailants, he has a right to order it. But 
he has no right to treat those who cut off stragglers as criminals, 
and award them a disgraceful death. ‘lhey are not murderers, 
any more than the Francs-Tireurs were.—Ep. Spectator.] 


C. GUINNESS. 





NURSERY RHYMES. 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Srm,—I have been for several evenings delighted by children’s 
voices singing children’s songs. One favourite song, in which 
even the baby of three joins with vigour, is :— 
‘*T had four brothers over the sea, 
And they each sent a present unto me: 
The first sent a cherry without any stones, 
The second sent a chicken without any bones, 
The third sent a blanket without any threads, 
The fourth sent a book that no man could read. 
When the cherry’s in the blossom it has no stones, 
When the chicken’s in the egg it bas no bones, 
When the blanket’s in the fleece it has no threads, 
When the book’s in the press no man can it read.” 
After each odd line (first, third, &c.) comes the chorus,— 
“ Perrimerri dictum, Domine ; 
after each even line the words are,— 
* Partum quartum peredecentum 
Perrimerri dictum, Domine.” 
The book tells me this is a very ancient nursery ditty. Can any 
of your readers tell me what (if any) is the meaning of the chorus? 
The children, you may perhaps be surprised to hear, do not care 
in the least to know, any more than they do to understand the 
delightful sing-song :— 
“ Hitogo ni futa-go mi-watashi yo mé-go, 
Itsu yoni musashi nan no yakushi 
Kokono-ya ja,—to yo.” 
It’s very sad !—I am, Sir, &e., 





THE LATE MRS. GROTE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.'] 
Sin,—A few recollections of the late Mrs. Grote, by one who was 
adinitted to some intimacy with her during the last five years of 
her life, may be interesting to such of your readers as have not 
been similarly privileged. Circumstances upon which I need not 
dwell brought us into communication not long after her husband's 
death, and led her to speak with less reserve to me after a short 
acquaintance than she would have done to an ordinary stranger. 
Ihad been prepared from report to find her a shrewd, masculine- 
minded woman of the world, highly cultivated in all departments 
of thought, but an avowed unbeliever in religion. My pre- 
possessions were fully justified in all points but one. For acute 
seuse and knowledge of the world, I have never met a woman 
who was her equal. She must always have been exceptionally 
vigorous, but her faculties can scarcely have been clearer 
than they were at the age of eighty-one, when I first knew 


her. ‘This clearness she seemed to retain almost. to the 
last, in spite of the increasing decay of her physical 
strength. For more than half a century she had been the 


ceutre of a large circle, comprehending the choicest intellectual 
society of England and the Continent. Her intimacy with some 
of her most eminent contemporaries had been close and frequent, 
and it was an enjoyment not to be forgotten to draw out her 
reminiscences of their doings and sayings. Iler sketches of 
character were very incisive, and set off to the utmost advantage 
by the raciness of her language. She was a great reader, and the 
latest books of any note were always to be found on her table. 
Her mind was essentially masculine, and with the view of keeping 
au courant with her husband’s pursuits, she had cultivated it 
deeply, if not widely, politics, history, and political economy 
being especially favourite subjects with her. She united with 
these tastes a genuine love of art, more particularly of painting 
and music. In the latter she was herself an accomplished pro- 
ficient. Her pianoforte-playing of Bach, Corelli, and Clementi 
was exquisite, and she continued the practice of it within a year 
of her death, if not later. I gathered from one or two conversa- 
tions with her that she had the more sedulously pursued 
her artistic studies during her husband’s lifetime, from a 








conviction that he had too much neglected to develop thy 
imaginative side of his mind, and that it behoved her, a 
far as possible, to supply the deficiency. I was surprised ty 
find, however, that since his death she had become conscioy 
of a still greater defect in his development, and lamented that he 
own blindness to the need of religion had tended to confirm his, 
Of sympathy with a devotional temperament her biography of 
Ary Scheffer attests that she had not been destitute, but hitherty 
it had been merely intellectual, and unattended by any sense of 
need. The stirring of emotion occasioned by the loss of a beloved 
companion seems to have awakened that sense in her nature; no 
did she fail to obtain satisfaction. It would probably be too much 
to say that she ever became a devout woman, but her recognition 
of the divine will was habitual, and found expression in phrase 
which were especially significant, on the lips of one so naturally 
abhorrent of cant. ! “all not easily forget one Sunday night, a 
Thiere, when our co... -rsation turned upon the grounds for hope 
in a life beyond the grave, how simply and earnestly she avowed 
her trust in it, and in the reunion for which she longed. The 
softening influence of sorrow upon her nature showed itself, | 
think, in other ways also ; but the effects to which I have referred 
were not likely to be apparent to those who, meeting her only in 
society, might easily be misled by her tone into thinking her the 
worldly, sceptical esprit fort which report had prepared me to find 
her.—I am, Sir, &c., Hq. G. & 


POETRY. 
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FREE-WILL. 
I. 
SrrenGru of the beautiful day, green and blue and white ! 
Voice of leaf and of bird ! 
Low voice of mellow surf far down the curving shore! 
Strong white clouds and grey, slow and calm in your flight, 
Aimless, majestic, unheard, 
You walk in air, and dissolve, and vanish for evermore! 
Lying here midst poppies and maize, tired of the loss and the 
gain, 
Dreaming of rest, oh! fain 
Would I, like ye, transmute the terror of fate into 
praise. 
Il. 
Yet thou, O Earth! art a slave, orderly without care, 
Perfect thou know’st not why, 
For He whose Word is thy life has spared thee the gift 
of Will! 
We men are not so brave, our lives are not so fair, 
Our law is an eye for an eye, 
And the light that shines for our good, we use to ourill. 
Fails boyhood’s hope ere long, for the deed still mocks the plan, 
And the knave is the honest man. 
And thus we grow weak in a world created to make w 
strong. 
III. 
But woe to the man who quails before that which makes him man! 
Though Heaven be sweet to win, 
One thing is sweeter yet,—freedom to side with Sin! 
In Man succeeds, or fails, this great creative plan ; 
His liberty to sin 
Makes worth God's winning the love even God may not 
compel. 
Shall I, then, murmur, and be wroth at Nature’s peace? 
Though I be ill at ease, : 
I hold one link of the chain of His happiness in my hand! 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 








BOOKS. 
- > — 
LOUIS XV.’s SECRET DIPLOMACY.* 
{FIRST NOTICE] 
M. pr Broce informs us that this work, ‘‘ which has not evel 
the remotest reference to the preoccupations of a very different 
nature with which his name has been recently connected,” was 
in great part written already before 1870. It deals with a2 
episode, in the reign of Louis XV., ‘already suspected in that 
monarch’s lifetime, and officially confirmed by an utterance of 








* Le Secret du Roi. Parle Duc de Broglie: 2 vols. Paris: Calmann Levy. 1879 
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his successor,” but which is now first dragged into full light. 
That episode consists in a clandestine diplomatic action, carried 
on by Louis XV. behind the back of his Ministers, and for ends 
arefully concealed from them. It is hard to fancy a situation 
spparently more improbable. The autocratic King of France, 
those mere whim had only to be spoken to make and mis- 
sake policies, chose to engage in secret schemes, as if 
le were perforce driven to seek underground channels for 
he indulgence of his propensities. What is eminently 
rpical of this wretched monarch’s character, is the circum- 
dance that the projects thus initiated were carried on with a 
fictuating and hesitating fitfulness which drove to despair agents 
( intelligence and energy,—a fitfulness characteristic of a nature 
pt without quick perception, but with all resoluteness eaten 
at of its system, and which, through indifference to con- 
squences, and an enervation that resulted in downright cowardice, 
scoiled from the exertion necessary to push any purpose through 
ie slightest opposition. Hence, in his secret diplomacy, Louis 
JV. showed himself as wayward, as feeble, and as incapable of all 
msistency as he did in the public transactions of his reign. 
} is these underground proceedings which M. de Broglie 
wrates, in two admirably written volumes. Having had access 
t,the jealously guarded records of the French Foreign Office, 
swell as to his own family archives (for an ancestor was 
te chief agent in these transactions), he has been able to illustrate 
toroughly this hitherto mysterious chapter in history. No Con- 
gvative leanings have led him to tone down the features in the 
gry he tells. He frankly admits that ‘“‘ Louis XV.’s repu- 
tion (which had nothing to lose) will not gain by what stands 
ihis pages.” It is, indeed, doubtful whether anything previously 
polished has exhibited in so glaring a light the political petti- 
uss of the meanest of French reigns. 

The tale opens shortly before the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 
wen some Polish magnates visited Paris, with the view 
d inducing the Prince de Conti to lay himself out to 
empete for the Polish throne, on the expected death of 
it occupant, Augustus of Saxony, as his grandfather had 
dne sixty years before. The bait took, only the Prince felt 
tk difficulties in the way of his being countenanced by French 
inuence. The Dauphiness was daughter of Augustus, she was 
atently devoted to her own family, and she had succeeded, by 
th charm of her manner, in gaining a certain hold on the blas’ 
maarch. Conti, however, had his means of private access to 
thiatter, and on submitting to his Sovereign the Polish proposals, 
heound Louis XV. by no means indisposed, in his languid manner, 
to atertain them. He gave a grant from his privy purse, and the 
Frech Resident at Warsaw received ‘a secret order, signed by 
theKing, to keep up confidential communications with Polish 
nobs who might contemplate the eventual election of a French 
prine.” Conti was to direct the correspondence, of which Argen- 
son,ihe Minister of Foreign Affairs, was to be studiously kept 
in igorance. This was the beginning of the secret action which, 
fouryears later on, assumed vaster proportions, when, on Russia 
and \ustria striving to bring Poland into alliance, it became part 
of te avowed policy of France to counteract this move. Conti 
saw here the opening to make the accredited action of France 
suberve his personal aims, and he induced Louis XV. to name, 
for ‘his purpose, as Ambassador the Count de Broglie, whom he 
initiated, ‘‘ by confidential instructions in the King’s name,” as 
to whet he was really intended to promote. One point was that 
he should strive to make, unconsciously, his official superior ‘‘ do 
for the object he ignores, that which he would do were he to know 
it, and be charged with carrying it out.” Eight hundred thousand 
francs were allotted by the King for secret service, and thus 


equipped, Count de Broglie set out on a mission, in the course | 


of which he had to indite despatches with the covert intention 
of making his superior drift imperceptibly into the grooves of 
a policy secretly entertained by the Sovereign, to whom the 
Ambassador addressed a distinct series of confidential reports, 
through the medium of the Prince de Conti, unknown to the 
Minister. 

The Count de Broglie had many remarkable qualities, but they 
were not those of a subservient agent for petty intrigue. He was 
of a fiery temper, and of an independent character unusual in 


the Court of Louis XV. ; he was by no means prone to patience, | 


—ready with bold suggestions, and given to recommend vast 
schemes of general policy, when he should have merely executed 
particular orders, The incongruity of his double relations soon 
galled this high-tempered nobleman. ‘‘ What I find most difficult 
to fulfil,” he wrote to Conti, ‘‘is to send the Minister the accounts 
1am bound to send of all that happens, of all I do and see, and 





to make this conformable to the intentions of your Highness in the 
great purposes you have been directed by his Majesty to pursue. 
This often obliges me to conceal many things I see, and to suppose 
much I do not see, and that is a behaviour far removed from my 
habits of mind.” Through an attitude very inadequately justi- 
fied by the pusillanimous tone of his communications from 
home, Broglie acquired extraordinary influence, and created a 
party in Poland which promised to thwart the disintegrating 
action of Russia. But as this strengthening of Poland seemed 
likely also to strengthen the Saxon interest, Conti began to 
address the ambitious Ambassador in a tone of manifest dissatis- 
faction with action ‘‘ costly and useless and calculated 
to prejudice the secret business,”—namely, his own candidature. 
De Broglie’s policy was to assure to King Augustus similar sub- 
sidies as he had drawm from England, and to make of Saxony an 
ally against Austria, while Poland was to prove an outpost against 
Russia. ‘The celebrated Franco-Austrian alliance, which sud- 
denly changed the political system of the Continent, and 
made of Frederick an enemy to France, came _ therefore 
on him like a stunning blow. The whole of his Polish 
alliances crumbled away, in presence of a patent co-opera- 
tion with Russia. Under these circumstances, de Broglie showed 
extraordinary self-control in concealing his feelings, and 
an extraordinary quickness in devising a new policy. He now 
urged on his indolent Sovereign, with all the fire of his eager 
mind, the necessity to put Saxony, by effective assistance, in the 
position to checkmate in Germany the growing power of Prussia. 
‘* We are in a crisis,” he wrote, *‘ of the gravest consequence for 
the present and the future,—most earnestly do I desire that we 
may do what redounds to the glory of his Majesty and the 
advantage of his service.” Such ideas were anything but tasteful 
to Conti, who drily replied, *‘ As to your plan of destroying the 
power of Prussia...... it is not capable of execution.” De 
Broglie, however, had a head of his own, and no wretched red- 
tapeism could keep him in leading-strings. Casting to the winds 
Conti's personal interests, he threw himself ardently into the 
counsels of the Saxon monarch, on Frederick's invasion. It was de 
Broglie who induced the feeble Prince to occupy the entrenched 
camp at Pirna, which long obstructed the invader ; and he would 
not leave Dresden, although Frederick ordered him away, until he 
had received commands from Paris. It is highly amusing to read here 
how he deficd the reiterated injunctions of the Prussian monarch. 
It is known that the Franco-Austrian alliance was favoured by the 
Pompadour influence. De Broglie entertained the old distrust of 
Austria. True to his ardext temperament, he drew up elaborate 
memoranda to prove the dangers of Austria's excessive aggrand- 
isement, and the need, in the event of her recovering Silesia, ‘ of 
arrangements for modifications that might tranquillise ” France. 
Louis XV. replied sharply to these inconveniently earnest coun- 
sels :—‘‘I find it quite proper that you should make me all the 
representations which you deem it a duty to make but 
always have in view the intimate union with Vienna ; that is my 
work. I think it good, and ] mean to maintain it.” At this 
conjuncture, Conti dropped out of royal favour, as one become 
troublesome ; but this did not involve Broglie’s disgrace. ‘The 
King had taken a languid interest in his reports, and though he 
would not name him to Vienna, Broglie was commanded to con- 
tinue his secret correspondence through Tercier, head clerk in the 
Foreign Office, ‘‘ who, without the knowledge of the Ministers, and 





under the royal eye, was to hold and pull the threads of this 
clandestine intercourse.” 

As usual, Broglie at once engaged impetuously in schemes that 
| would have been excellent, if he had been sure of some solid sup- 
| port. He aimed at absolutely overturning the Russian influence 
in Poland, and to that end he strove to get removed from St. 
_ Petersburg, Stanislaus Poniatowski, the Polish Envoy, and favourite 
| of the then Grand Duchess Catherine. To his superior, the 

Abbé Bernis—a sybarite, hoisted into office by Madame de Pom- 
| padour, and to whom ease was the paramount object in life—a sub- 

altern of this stamp was supremely worrying. ‘* Your nephew has 
| the devil in his marrow,” Bernis exclaimed to the Abbé de Broglie ; 
_ he makes politics only according to his own mind ; in his de- 
| spatches he assumes the tone of imperiousness, in all he does he 
has a hardness and an acerbity which partake of ferocity.” 
‘Matters grew yet worse when, after the military catastrophe of 
Rosbach, Broglie would still not acquiesce in narrowing the area 
_of action, and dropping French interest in Poland. In his abruptly 
‘vehement way, he wrote to Tercier, for submission to the 
royal eye, the following curt ultimatum :—‘* What I demand is a 

command to uphold matters in the sense his Majesty instructed 
“me, or else to drop them entirely; get me this, for the mezzu 
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termine is no longer possible.” The hackneyed mezzo termine was, 
nevertheless, what alone the wearied monarch could be brought to 
repeat, so that losingall patience, Broglie insisted on returning home. 
At Versailles, Bernis ‘‘ could not bring himself to receive with ordi- 
nary civility the obstreperous agent who persisted in causing him 
additional care in a distant part of the world ;” while Madame de 
Pompadour frowned angrily, on one so haughty as to have twice | 
left Versailles without caring to take the Sultana’s orders. No 
wonder the wearied monarch sought to put off the vehement 
Count with unmeaning words. ‘‘ Circumstances are very deli- 
cate,” wrote, oracularly, Louis XV., ‘‘and I will let you know 
my intentions, as soon as ever I can.” 

Circumstances were delicate indeed, for under the incapable 
generalship of Pompadour favourites, the armies of France had 
been thoroughly beaten, and the Duke of Brunswick had actu- 
ally crossed the Rhine. One Divisional General alone had shown 
capacity—the Due de Broglie—brother to the Count, and like 
him, of a temperament not at all to the favourite’s taste. To his 
camp the Count now flew, with the King’s sanction, a change that, 
however, did not arrest the course of secret correspondence. By 
Louis’s direction, the reports of the initiated foreign agents were 
forwarded to Broglie at the camp, who, amidst the occupations of 
war, continued with unabated vigour through Tercier to transmi; 
bold suggestions, that after having amused the monarch, were 
forgotten. At this time, Choiseul succeeded to Bernis, and 
having got an inkling of what had been going on, he determined, 
at all events, to try and break up the machinery for underground 
diplomacy. One morning Tercier was told that he was dismissed. 
Of course Louis XV. did nothing to protect his agent; Tercier 
lost his place ; but as the King would not forego the pleasure of 
his secret diplomacy, he received an allowance from the privy 
purse, and was instructed still to be the channel, only in a more 
roundabout manner, for correspondence with Broglie. In all this, 
what surprises one most is that there should have been found men 
of so much sense as Tercier and Broglie to lend themselves, for so 
long, to a game so patently pucrile as the attempt to effect a 





electric spark on Broglie, who instantly saw the opportunity for 
France easily resuming the action he wished her to exercise on the 
Northern Courts. With a sanguineness really beyond compre- 
hension, in one who had gone through such experiences, 
he drafted instructions which he wished to have sent 
to the French representatives at the different Courts; and 
what is more, he wrote a letter, to be submitted to the 
King, in which he had the boldness to say, ‘France had 
never been in a like position,” and “that all the world had a dis- 
gust for her alliance.” ‘The Count de Broglie,” wrote Louis 
XV., in an offended tone, ‘indicates somewhat too much that the 
peace we have just made is neither good nor glorious.” Broglie 
was, however, a man with unusual tenacity of purpose. He had 
got it into his head that if only he could force his way to Ver- 
sailles, he would still be able to push through the spirited policy he 
worked out to his own satisfaction. In vain the Dauphin was made 
to ask for his return. In vain the Count’s sister, Madame de 
Lameth, mother of the two brothers who played a conspicuous part 
in the Revolution, besought Choiseul to intervene on her behalf. 
Louis XV. took a decided pleasure in perusing Broglie’s letters, 
but positively would not suffer the disturbance which his presence 
would cause in the Court, when an unexpected event enabled 
the two Broglies to visit Paris. The old maréchale, their 
mother, had an apoplectic stroke, which in a few hours 
brought her to extremity. The King sent in the even- 
ing to inquire about her, and on being informed of her im- 
minent peril, and that the old lady was not expected to live 
through the night; he remarked, ‘‘I would just as soon have it so, 
for then the Messieurs de Broglie will have no ground for begging 
me to let them come back to see her.” Nevertheless, even this 
confirmed royal egoist found that for very shame he could not 
refuse permission to attend the obsequies. The brothers were ac. 
cordingly allowed to pass a specified number of days in Paris, 
but ‘¢ with the express condition not to appear at Court.” Sorrow- 
fully, Broglie saw bimself obliged to wend his way again into 
rural exile, and in a parting letter to Tercier he confessed that 


vigorous and far-reaching policy through the medium of a monarch | at last the force of his imagination gave way under confirmed dis- 
like Louis XV. This hallucination did not give way even under | appointment. Yet at this moment of seemingly sobered appre- 
yet sharper experience. The terrible disasters of the French | ciation as to the reliance to be set on the King’s steadfastness in 
army at last produced so profound an impression, that perforce | any political project, the Count, instead of dropping finally the 
the supreme command had to be offered to the Duc de Broglie. | ungrateful task of secret diplomacy, allowed himself to be lured 
The reader will find a remarkable letter of several pages in which | by a fresh call from the old voice. This call was not merely fresl, 
he lays bare the defects of the army, and states the conditions| it was a call to operate in a totally novel direction. England wes 
under which alone he would accept its command. No plainer| the quarter where Louis XV. on a sudden had the idea of em- 
language can be conceived than that used by him ; it does honour | ploying the Count’s talents, and the purpose to which they were 
both to the character and intelligence of the Duc de Broglie. | to be directed was nothing less than an invasion. This second, 
The vices of the system were, however, too strong. ‘The evil|and far more curious, chapter in the annals of the ‘ King’s 
genius of Madame de Pompadour did not rest until the inept} Secret” must, however, be deferred to another occasion. 





Soubise received a command, the immediate result being that the | 
Duke’s orders were not carried out, and the battle of Filling- | 
hausen ended in a repulse for the French. Furious at| 


THE DEVIL’s ADVOCATE.* 


Soubise’s conduct, the Duke and his brother, who acted as chief |‘T1s is a curious and very thoughtful book, which take a 
of the staff, insisted on stating their grievances to Louis XV | great deal of reading, and is, after all, hardly fairly represested 
No warning from the trusty Tercier could prevent a personal | by its title. That it does explain at great length and with ton- 
visit to Versailles, to lay the case before the monarch, who knew | siderable ability what there may be to be said by an ingenious 
no better method of escaping this trouble than to order the two | 8ceptic for several very bad causes indeed, is perfectly true. But 
brothers into banishment to the Chateau de Broglie. Every one | then it also explains, perhaps at somewhat less length and with 
would think that the long-continued farce of secret diplomacy | Somewhat less of ingenuity, what there is to be said against them 


must now have been perforce dropped, but this was not at all | and now and then, the Devil's Advocate of this work, like 
the case. On the arrival of despatches from the French Resident | Mephistopheles occasionally in Goethe's Faust, turns out to be 
more effectual counsel for the Creator than for the 


at Warsaw, Tercier took the royal orders what he should do, | ® much = ; 

when he learnt ‘‘ that the recent event was to change nothing in | Devil. The defect of the book is, after all, not near so 
the substance and the mode of correspondence ;” so that in the | ™uch in any bias, which is sometimes fanatically prejudiced, 
solitude of his brother’s castle the Count was again to be put in| 20d sometimes, again, almost altogether absent, as in the 
receipt of the “ King’s secret,” and was asked to continue, for his too great length of the dialogue, and especially of the individual 


Sovereign’s amusement, the visionary game of elaborating on paper | ¢lements of the dialogue, and in the absence of any graphic and 
vast political combinations, of which the central point was the | “lear judgment on the dialogue. The speakers are not made clear 


fortification of Poland, with the view of throwing back Russia | enough in character ; the speeches are too elaborate, too like 
on the one hand, and keeping in check Prussia on the other. | leading articles on the different sides of the question discussed,— 
What pre-eminently characterises the disorganisation of the Ad- | #gtoup of monologues, rather than a dialogue ; and the discassion 
ministration are the devices whereby the Count was enabled to| might frequently be ended = the conta words of on eminent 
receive his despatches. Choiseul being on the track of the corre- | lecturer of our day, by the brief remark, “So the question ne 
spondence, no couriers could be sent publicly, for they would pered.” Excepting in relation to matters on which it is per ectly 
have attracted notice and been stopped. ‘Tercier accordingly got “lar, from the very opening of the discussion, that the writer's 
Louis XV. to instruct the Postmaster-General “that whatever ™ind is immovably made up,—often, as it appears to his 
contrary order he might receive, he was to let pass freely and readers, without much regard to - balance of the — 
without being touched by any one all parcels bearing a specified ence,—the discussion too often ends in two long columns 


address,” which was that of a retired captain residing close to of items on each side, without the comparison of totals which 
Broglie. | decides which column is the more weighty, and by how much. 


At this time occurred the death of the Czarina Elizabeth, which | Yet we are far from wishing to give the impression that the book 


changed the policy of Russia; and the tidings acted like an, * The Devil's Advocate. By Percy Greg. 2 vols. London: Triibnor. 
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isheavy. It is full of thought, and of thought which goes to the 
very kernel of most of the questions discussed. With a little more 
of terseness and dramatic force in the dialogue, and a little more 
of net result, even though it were only the net result deduced by a 
powerfully prepossessed mind, from the discussions, this book would 
have been not only thoughtful, but exceedingly likely to contri- 
pute greatly to form the convictions of an age to which conviction 
is greatly wanting. Of intellectual power there is enough and to 
spare. What is wanted is a keener edge to the discussion, and a 
clearer impression of its result on the mind of the writer himself. 

Mr. Perey Greg gives us a fair clue to the intellectual back- 
ground of this book, in one of the latest of its chapters. And as 
it is impossible for a reviewer to go over the long ins and outs of 
its argument, we shall perhaps interest our readers best in it by 
making clear to them the point of view from which it is written, 
and the few guiding lines of distinct conviction which thread 
together the many completely open questions which it discusses. 
After a panegyric from Cleveland, the chief speaker in the various 
discussions, on the Southern Planters and their cause in the Civil 


war, the writer of the volume, in his own name, takes up the 
word :— 

«* What you feel, Cleveland, said I, ‘with regard to the South, I 
have felt all my life with regard to that general principle of which the 
South was but the noblest and last repre entative :— 

* This by no narrow bounds was circumscribed, 
It was the cause cf chivalry at large.’ 
To my mind, chivalry represents whatever is hopeful, whatever is 
worth fighting for in human character and possibilities. I believe in 
I care for, the utmost development of the highest intellectual and 
moral forms of manhood infinitely more than I believe in or desire to 
help forward the gradual elevation to such low standard as they may 
possibly reach, of mankind at large. And if the latter be indeed a task 
imposed on humanity, it will best be achieved unconsciously in striving 
after the former. The philanthropist who thinks much, and therefore 
dwells eagerly on the progress achieved by the many, does the work 
of his worst enemy, the demagogue. He fosters that arrogance and 
envy which are the natural vices of democracy, and that delirious 
drunken dream of ‘ equality’ proximate and probable which keeps the 
multitude constantly in chase of a phantom, and of a phantom which 
draws them ever, morally and politically, further down the broad and 
easy way that leadeth to destruction. Therefore, all my life long I 
have been a Conservative; therefore I was from December, 1860, until 
now, and shall be to my latest day, a devoted partisan of the Starry 
Cross. The fall of Richmond took from my profession and my politics 
all the interest they ever had—beyond the vulgar need of making 
money and a stern sad sense of personal duty towards a cause of whose 
success I never for a moment dreamed. But even before that last 
struggle of fading chivalry began, I felt the almost despairing senti- 
ment you describe not only in regard to the South, but in regard to the 
ultimate doom of every form of the Conservative or chivalric idea. It 
was not by the votes that swamped us hero, it was not by the over- 
whelming numbers that crushed our cause beyond the Atlantic, that I 
was dismayed,— 
— Non me tua fervida terrent 
Dicta, ferox; di me terrent et Jupiter hostis.’ 

I fecl no more hope of ultimate victory now, when a Conservative 
Ministry is supported by what Gerard calls a Tory majority in both 
Houses, than I felt when we were outnumbered in every Parliament by 
three to two ; than I felt when—to save some eight thousand sabres and 
bayonets, the poor relics of tho finest soldiery in the world—the last 
representative of Christian chivalry, foregoing for duty’s sake the hope 
of a soldier’s death, bowed to the manifest decree of the God of Battles, 
and endured to surrender his army and survive his country.” 


Had Mr. Perey Greg wished to give any single sentence that 
would characterise his book, he should have substituted for his 
Tennysonian motto either two of the sentences which he has here 
written, or the nearest equivalent for them which he could find in 
any writer of high authority :—‘‘I believe in, I care for, the utmost 
development of the highest intellectual and moral forms of man- 
hood, infinitely more than I believe in or desire to help forward 
the gradual elevation to such low standard as they may possibly 
reach, of mankind at large. And if the latter be indeed a task 
imposed on humanity, it will best be achieved unconsciously in 
striving after the former.” Ov these lines, all that Mr. Percy 
Greg believes, all that he rejects, all the still greater number of 
questions on which he seems to give the victory to neither side, 
but rather to leave the result doubtful, have a certain consistency. 
He is sure, where he thinks that particular principles tend to the 
creation of an intellectual aristocracy,—sure of the negative, when 
they tend in the opposite direction,—doubtful when he is unable 
to see to which side the balance would turn. But our own criti- 
cism on his principle would be,—though, of course, he would not 
admit the truth of our criticism,—that he should have left out the 
word ** moral,” after ‘* intellectual,” in the above sentence. We 
do not believe that any high moral development of a class is 
possible consistently with the conscious postponement of the 
good of the great majority of mankind to its special advance- 
ment. And when Mr. Greg says that “if” the elevation of the 
mass of mankind be “indeed a task imposed on humanity,” it 


would best be achieved unconsciously in striving after the per- 
fection of the caste itself, he states what appears to us very nearly 
the contradictory of the true view. No high moral calibre has, at 
least so far as we know, ever been attained by a caste which made 
| its own perfection its main object, and only aided its fellow-men 
| unconsciously, as the indirect result of striving after its 
/ own perfection. Of course, it is no use appealing to any 
part of the history of the Christian Church, for Mr. Greg 
would never deny that Christ adopted deliberately the oppo- 
site principle to his own; and it is of course no wonder that 
where the Church has been faithless to its own principles it should 
have fallen into corruptions, otherwise we would ask whether the 
rise or fall of any religious Order you could name in the 
Church, Catholic or Protestant, has not gone on pari passu with 
its self-forgetfulness and care for the people, on the one hand, 
or its self-regard and neglect of the people on the other. But 
go outside the Church. What brought down the French aristo- 
cracy and monarchy, except their indifference to the good of 
the commonalty, and their complete absorption in their own 
caste? What was it preserved the aristocracy of (reat 
Britain, except the fact that there was a large section of 
that aristocracy comparatively indifferent to the mere perfect- 
ing of their order, and eager for the elevation of the orders 
beneath their own? Of course, Mr. Percy Greg may say that it 
was the self-culture of the better aristocracies which forced them 
incidentally to be more generous to the common people, and not 
their care for the people which gave them their success; but so 
far as we know, all the evidence is in the other direction. It is 
its self-forgetfulness which makes an order powerful for good, 
not its caste-excellence which compels its  self-forgetfulness, 
Once let any order put the elaboration of its own virtues and 
intelligence above its duties to others, and those virtues begin to 
fade, even though its intelligence may continue to grow. 

lLowever, this is Mr. Greg's leading principle, and it explains 
the curious combination of extremely destructive doubts with 
extremely Conservative politics which marks the general tone of 
this book. Thus it is clear that while slavery is more or less 
valued for the sake of the aristocracy whose culture and bril- 
liance it is supposed to promote, while the practice of duelling 
is more or less favoured for the sake of the value for personal 
honour which it is supposed to subserve, while the principle of 
representative government is depreciated, on account of its ten- 
dency to undermine the principle of the aristocracy of birth, 
with which it necessarily competes,—on questions of deeper 
moment, but yet of less immediate bearing on the prin- 
ciple of caste, like the ultimate questions of religion, Mr. 
Greg probes and reasons with far less of personal bias, feel- 
ing, apparently, that a religious faith gives as much hardness, 
strength, and purpose to the character of the select few, as it may 
sometimes lend enthusiasm and hopefulness to the prospects of the 
often miserable and down-trodden many, Certainly, it is rather 
in the treatment of the religious issues at the foundations of 
belief that Mr. Percy Greg shows evenness of intellectual power, 
than in the treatment of social and political controversies. 
While the discussion on duelling is too favourable, favourable 
almost to absurdity, to that vindictive and silly practice which is 
a mere confession of the hopelessness of justice, and the discussions 
on woman’s position, though full of shrewd remark, are almost 
absurdly misogynist in tendency, and monstrously favourable to 
polygamy, the discussions on immortality, on the resurrection, and 
on the divine purpose in evolution, are singularly able and candid. 

We should like to join issue with Mr. Greg on many 
of the subjects which he here discusses,—on his strange perver- 
sions of history in defence of his favourite Southerners,—on his 
qualified respect for duelling,—on his profound contempt 
for democratic self-government; but all this is impossible 
to a mere newspaper, and we must forbear. But we 
must extract one passage with the drift of which we agree as 
profoundly as we differ from the drift of that which we extracted 
just now, in order to illustrate the power with which Mr. Percy 
Greg grasps one of the greatest difficultics in the conception of 
the Providence of history :— 

“No one can carefully study the order of nature or the course of 
history without seeing that what is evil in one stage or epoch of the 
| Divine scheme of development may be good in another. It is clear 
| indeed that some terrible evils, moral as well as material, have been 
the instruments through which the ultimate good intended by that 
scheme has been worked out. For instance, national ambition and 
personal greed imposed on the world that Roman peace to which we 
owe a great part—I should say, to which we owe the possibility in its 
actual form and historic method—of modern civilisation. Why may I 


not equally believe that theological and moral illusions are part of the 
same machinery, and are in their time and place necossary and bene- 
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ficial ?? ‘ Possibly,’ answered Dalway. ‘But it is never the part of man | superstition that mark so many of the Ilighland folk. His char- 


so to presume on a fancied knowledge of the Divine policy as to sup- 
port or even tolerate the evil for the sake of possible good. Those who 
achieved the Roman peace are not those whom we respect or admire, 
though they may have been the unconscious agents of Providence. 
Those who fought against it, Hannibal, Philopemen, Vercingetorix, 
command our reverence, as we must believe they received the approval 


of the Almighty ; though no doubt they were resisting the accomplish- | 


ment of the Divine purposes. When the policy of Providential govern- 
ment requires the temporary triumph of a cause morally evil or unjust, 
that triumph is secured not by the acquiescence of good men in what 
they believe to be tyranny and wrong, but by the defeat of their stead- 
fast and heroic resistance; and it is this defeat that proves the victors 
to be useful in that place and time. You will not find in history that 
justification for the suppression of truth in the supposed interests of 
humanity which you yourself evidently perceive to bs wanting in pure 
ethics. It is only Providence, with absolute foresight and unerring 
wisdom, that can have a right to set aside plain moral laws on grounds 
of immediate or ultimate expediency. To no fallible being is it per- 
missible to do or even to allow evil that good may come.” 

That is a fair specimen of Mr. Greg’s most thoughtful and least 
paradoxical manner. There is a great deal in this book as good, 
not a little even better,—as well as a good deal which corresponds 
far better to the title of ‘* Devil’s advocate” than anything we have 
extracted. But on the whole, the book is not the book of an 
advocate on either side, but rather one recording the search after 
truth of a mind of great vigour and great prejudices. 


MACLEOD OF DARE.* 
‘Turar Mr. Black is a master of his art isa fact that has been re- 
cognised long ago by the novel-reading public. Even if there be 
a certain amount of sameness about them, his books always 
afford real entertainment. It would not be difficult to show that the 
fair women and brave men who boat, and yacht, and drive together 
in Mr. Black’s lively pages, bear a strong family likeness ; and it is 
pretty safe guessing that the limits of his frontier, scientific 
or otherwise, will include Scotland, or at any rate, the west coast 
thereof. And if the faintest symptom of things Scotch is to be 
found on the title-page or in the dramatis persone of a novel by 
Mr. Black, it is certain that this coast will find a place in the plot. 
No matter where the opening scene may lie, the question of geo- 
graphical interest most anxiously to be asked by the reader will be, 
‘*Stands Scotland where it did?” for thither he will be taken before 
the close of the story. Not that we object to meet Mr. Black in 
Scotland,—far from it. In fact, we are glad to welcome him 
anywhere, assured that he will give us something good; or 
with perfection of feeling, paint for us some aspect of the 
face of nature. We may be sure, too, as in the book before 
us, that ‘ flying cloud and changing light” will be described 
with fidelity and tenderness. His pictures are no set scenes. 
Sometimes he shows us, under a flood of sun-light, the dark 
islands brooding on the hushed, silver sea, and quiet and peace 
resting on mountain and loch. Then we hear the wind gradually 
rise until all is motion, and tumult, and 
*“ Tho wild white horses foam and fret,” 

under the passionate rush of the western gale. Or, as at Castle 
Dare, we hear the succeeding ‘‘ smooth Atlantic swell, booming 
along the sombre caves.” In this word-painuting he is admirable, 
unsurpassed, —we had almost said unapproachable. It is delightful 
to encounter these descriptions in Mr. Black’s books, and even if 


one picture does sometimes resemble another, both in scene and | 
figure-painting, yet we feel that we have in his gallery much to be | 


thankful for. What we do object to is that so many of his clever 
stories should end in such unrelieved misery, mistake, and dis- 
appointment. Is life generally so overflowing with joy and glad- 
ness, that.we can spare so much sympathy for the creations of Mr. 
Black's brain? Surely itis not so. We take up a novel partly at least 
to be amused, to be cheered, to be rid of ourselves for a time, not 
to be made wretched and unhappy. There is enough of sorrow 
in real life. We enjoy Mr. Black’s books, it is true; we relish his 
scenes aud stories, and his very pretty writing ; but at the same 
time we protest against the sad endings that have awaited so 
many of Mr. Black’s men and women, as being both unnecessary 
and cruel. 

The volumes before us form a fresh contribution to what may 
be called Mr. Black's ‘‘ Highlands and Heartache” series, and of 
that series it is the best, standing before A Daughter of Heth 
or Madcap Viviet. The hero of the, story is Sir Keith Macleod, 
and we are told how he, a young Ilighland chieftain, goes up 
to London for the first time, from wind-swept Castle Dare, on the 
west coast of Mull. Macleod is brave, honest, and stedfast of 
purpose, but not without the pride, revengefulness, and even 








| acter is drawn with a good deal of care, and its traits and idiosyn- 
| eracies are gradually revealed to us, as is Mr. Black's way, in 

conversations and little incidents. There is not very much of a 
| plot to be found in the tale. The book consists of a number of 
| separate occurrences, which take place, some in London, some 
|on the coast,—of Scotland, of course; cela va sans dire. ‘The 
| heroine is a Miss Gertrude White, a lively young actress, * fine, 
| and rare, and delicate” as a beautiful, tall flower. Macleod is 
greatly attrected by her, but that she can appear on the stage or 
take any pride in representing fictitious characters, is amazing 
to his.simple mind. It is iu vain her father preaches to him how 
high and inexorable is the sacrifice required by Art :— 

“<< Tt seems a little hard, sir,’ said Macleod to the old man, ‘that an 
artist is not to have any life of his or her own at all; that he or she 
should become merely a—a—a sort of Ten-minutes emotionalist.’ It 
was not a bad phrase for a rude Highlander to have invented, on the 
spur of the moment. But the fact was that some little personal 
feeling stung him into the speech. He was prepared to resent 
this tyranny of Art. And if he now were to see some beautiful pale 
slave bound in these iron chains—and being exhibited for the amuse- 
ment of an idle world—what would the fierce blood of the Macleods say 
to that debasement? He began to dislike this old man, with his cruel 
theories, and his oracular speech. But he forbore to have further, or 
any, argument with him ; for he remembered what the Highlanders ca)] 
‘the advice of the bell of Scoon,’—the thing that concerns you not, 
meddle not with.” 





Gertrude White’s character is a direct contrast to Macleod’s. 
| She is clever, full of ambition, and devoted to her art, but at 
home fitful and wayward. Yet one cannot wonder that she is 
| fascinated by the fierce stories Macleod tells of bicodshed and 
| revenge, by his manly bearing and proud air, and by his fresh 
simplicity. After a seriis of adventures and misadventures, 
strung together into rather more of a story than is Mr. Black’s 
wont, we have this scene, which we must preface by remarking 
that Macleod has asked Gertrude to wear a red rose in her dress, 
as an affirmative to a certain question :— 


“ Tf slept but little that night, and next morning he got up nervous 
and trembling—like a drunken man—witl half the courage aud confid- 
ence that had so long sustained him gone. He kept pacing about the 
room until the frighifully slow half-hours went by; he hated tho 
clock on the mantelpiece. And then, by a strong effort of will, ho 
delayed starting until he should barely have time to reach her house by 
twelve o’clock, so that he should have the mad delight of eagerly wish- 
ing the hansom had a still more furious speed. He had chosen his horse 
well. It wanted five minutes to the appointed hour when he arrived 
at the’ house. Did this trim maid-servant know? Was there any- 
thing of a welcome in the demure smile? He followed her; his 
face was pale, though he knew it not; in the dusk of the 
room he was left alone. But what was this—on the table? Hoe 
| almost uttered a cry, as his bewildered eyes fixed themselves on it. The 
| ¥ery bouquet be had sent the previous evening; and behold, behold ! 
the red rose wanting. And then, at the same moment, he turned, and 
there was a vision of something all in white—that came to him timidly 
—all in white, but for the red star of love shining there. And she did 
not speak at all, but she buried her head in his bosom, and he held her 
hands tight. And now what will Ulva say, and the lonely shores of 
Fladda, and the distant Dutchman, roused from his winter sleep amid 
the wild waves? Far away over the white sands of Iona—and the sun- 
light must be shining there now—there is many a sacred spot fit for 
the solemn plighting of lovers’ vows; and if there is any organ wanted, 
what more noble than the vast Atlantic rollers, booming into the Bourg 
and Gribun caves? Surely they must know already, for the sea-birds 
have caught the cry, and there is a sound all through the glad rushing 
of the morning seas like the sound of wedding bells. There is a bride 
coming to Castle Dare,—the islands listen, and tho wild sea calls again; 
and the green shores of Ulva grow greener still in the sunlight. There 
is a bride coming to Castle Dare; and the bride is dressed all in white, 
—only she wears a red rose.” 








| This is very charming. The idea that nature can, and often does, 
| sympathise with our varying moods, is frequently and powerfully 
, introduced into Mr. Black’s writings, and always treated with 
| success. It is, as it were, a corollary to Wordsworth’s well- 
| known expression that,— 
‘* Nature never did betray the heart that loved her.” 
| The brevity of woman’s love has long ago passed into a proverb. 
A contrast is drawn between the fixed, enduring love of the man, 
| who refuses to believe any evidence against her fickle nature, and 
| the want of stedfastness on the part of the girl, who acts in life 
| almost as lightly as she does on the stage. ‘That Macleod and his 
' sweetheart should meet in the Highlands is of course essential to the 
| completeness of the story, and so Fionagbal, the Fair Stranger, goes 
| down on a visit to Castle Dare, giving Mr. Black opportunity for 
| introducing some of those capital scenes of boating and yachting 
| that he does so well. Never, we think, has he been more admir- 
‘able than in these pages. Many of the scenes and incidents are 
| extremely beautiful, and are filled with a deep pathos. We make 


| no apology for quoting the following storm-picture, rendered in 


* Macleod of Dare. By William Black. 3 yols. London: Macmillan and Co. 1878, )} Mr. Black's best style :— 
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“ Another blue-white sheet of flame quivered all around them, just ' 


as this black figure was descending into the gig, and then the fierce | 
hell of sounds b:oke loose once more. Land and sky together seemed | 
t shudder at the wild uproar; and far away the sounds went | 
tlundering through the hollow night. How could one hear if | 
thee was any sobbing in that departing boat, or any last ery 

of farewell? It was Ulva calling now, and Fladda answering 

from over the black water; and the Dutchman is surely awake 

at last! There came a stirring of wind,—from the east, and the sca 

began to moan. Sarely the poor fugitives must have reached the shore 

now? And then there was a new and strange noise in the distance ; in 

the awful silence between the peals of thunder it could be heard ; it 

came nearer and nearer—a low, murmuring noise, but full of a secret 

life and thrill—it came along like the tread of a thousand armies, and 

then the gale struck its first blow! The yacht reeled under the stroke, 

then ber bows staggered up again like a dog that has been felled; and 

after one or two convulsive planges, she clung hard at the strained 

calles, And now the gle was growing in fury, and the sea rising. 

Blinding showers of rain swept over, hissing and roaring; the 

lue-white tongues of flame were shooting this way and that across 

the staitled heavens; and there was a more awful thunder than 

even the roar of the Atlantic booming into the great sea-caves. In the 

abysmal darkness, the spectral arms of the ocean rose white in their 

angry clamour; and then another blue gleam would Jay bare the great 

heaving and writhing bosom of the deep. What devil’s dance is this? 

Surely it cannot be Ulva,—Ulva the green-shored,—Ulva that the 

sailors, in their love of her, call softly Ool-a-va,—that is laughing 

aloud with wild laughter on this fearful night? And Colonsay, and 

Lunga, and Fladda,—they were beautiful and quiet in the still summer- 

time; bat now they have gone mad, and they are flinging back the 

plunging sea in white masses of foam, and tbey are shrieking 

in their fierce joy of the strife. And Staffa,—Staffa is far away, and 

alone, she is trembling to her core; how long will the shuddering 

caves withstand the mighty hammer of the Atlantic surge? And 

then, again, the sudden, wild gleam startles the night,—and one sees, 

with an appalling vividness, the driven white waves, and the black 

islands,—and then, again, a thousand echoes go booming along the iron- 

bound coast. What can be heard in the roar of the hurricane, and the 

hissing of the rain, and the thundering whirl of the waves on the 

rocks.” 


Fine as this is, it would be easy to point to several passages of 
equal beauty, did space allow. In addition to these word- 
pictures, we have a dozen woodcuts in this book, most of them 
excellent. That of ‘*The ‘Umpire’ Sailing South” is, save for the 
somewhat hard under-edge of the dark cloud across the sun, 
singularly charming. 

How Miss White is impressed by the wild grandeur of mountain 
and fiord, how the idea that if she is only removed from the 
influences that surround her in London, she will be always her 
own sweet self, takes gradual possession of Macleod ; how, stirred 
by a tale of revenge, told by old Hamish, his servant, he resolves 
to have ‘‘ at least the splendid joy of doing and action ;” what 
desperate course he takes, and howit all ends,—we must leave the 
reader to find in Mr. Black’s own pages. ‘lhe minor characters 
are well sketched in, especially old Hamish, who is, ‘in his own 
person, skipper, head keeper, steward, butler, and general major- 
domo.” But though much may be said in praise of this tale, the 
wild improbability of the closing incidents detracts not a little 
from the pleasure we have found in its perusal. As soon asa 
drama or a novel which, pretending to represent the life of to-day, 
contains incidents which pass the bounds of the improbable, a 
great deal of the interest felt in the development of the plot is 
gone, and respect for the author’s inventive faculty is lessened. 
Taken as a whole, there is more finish in this book than is usual 
with Mr. Black, and more elaboration of the chief characters. If 
we have been pained by the tragedy told in these pages, we are 
fain to confess that, rising from their perusal with feelings sad- 
dened and softened, we felt the conviction that Mr. Black is 
a writer who, if far from perfect, still maintains that pure, honest, 
self-sacrificing love is the noblest passion that can move the heart 
of man, 





ALPINE ASCENTS AND ADVENTURES.* 
Tre taste for the climbing of mountains is one which it 
is especially vain to dispute, for it is absolutely incommuni- 
cable, and more incomprehensible to those who do not possess 
it than any other taste, except perhaps that for playing the flute, 
and that for killing beautiful and harmless creatures by way of 
amusement, It is, however, in a certain sense a taste which 
renders its possessors benefactors to society, when, like Mr. 
Schiitz-Wilson, they write as well as they climb, for it is not to 
be denied that the feats of risk and daring that are performed 
by our climbing men, reminding us of Dickens’s description of 
the boy ‘“* who contemplated any prospect whatsoever of breaking 
his neck with the delight peculiar to his sex and years,” are very 
exciting and entertaining to read of. What can be pleasanter than 
to settle down to a quiet perusal of such a book as Alpine Ascents 
and Adventures, with the soothing reflection that one’s own kin are 





ie Alpine Ascents and Adventures; or, Rock and Snow Sketches. By H. Schiitz- 
Wilson. London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 


not given to climbing? Very dangerous, exquisitely uncomfort- 
able, astonishingly courageous, and wildy exciting are these 
stories, and one gets from them a notion of the writer as a person 
well-beloved of the spirits of the mountains, who are always 
whispering to him of lofty heights and wonderful secret places, 
where the air is of intoxicating quality, and the human trespasser is 
exhilarated into forgetfulness of human conditions of comfort 
and safety. A marvellous stock of animal spirits and a keen 
sense of humour are evidently among Mr. Schiitz-Wilson’s travel- 
ling gear, the modern version, no doubt, of the shoes of swiftness 
and the horn of hearing; and his book is a charming record of 
feats which leave on the mind delightful impressions, and in the 
memory beautiful and solemn pictures. 

There is, for instance, the climb to the Mischabel Dom—where 
the author and his friend make up their minds that Mr. Leslie 
Stephen is right when he declares the view from it to be the 
finest in the Alps—how brilliantly it is described, how thoroughly 
the reader is made to feel the majestic beauty of the scene, but all 
the time, how the fun that is in the writer keeps bubbling up, and 
with what effect he relates the reflections of Christian, the guide, 
of which the sum is that he is glad they have got down again, and 
that they are well out of it! There are many more really perilous 
feats among these adventures, but none of them takes such a 
hold of the imagination of a non-climber, especially if he be of a 
chilly temperament, and have a constitutional aversion to looking 
down from a height, as the description of the night’s rest (!) of 
the climbers on their way to the Dom. They found it very 
amusing to be tucked up by the guides in their respective rugs, 
in order that they might sleep on the inner one of two flat, 
narrow ledges of rock, on the side of a fearful precipice, separated 
by a hollow abyss, “‘ which opens on the infinite :”— 

“We christen one the dining-room, and the other the bed-room. 
The ledges are perhaps four feet broad, tolerably flat, and impended 
over by great rock boulders. They are very safe, if you don’t step 
over the edge, and pretty comfortable, if you don’t mind a floor of 
rocky hardness and stony irregularity. We have mounted the 
7,000 feet.” 

After dinner, and pipes, when the darkness comes on, and a 
lantern is stuck upon a little cleft of overhanging rock, and the 
guides talk about how their fire will be seen from Zermatt, and 
how “they” will be looking out for them from Sieler’s, comes 
bed-time, and what we should very decidedly regard as the rub :— 

“ Arthur and myself were to sleep upon the second shelf of rock, to 

reach which we had to step across a void abyss of hollow and fearful 
depth. Lauener (a guide) held the lantern for us, and helped us 
across with the handle of an ice-axe. We then lay down in ovr 
clothes and boots, feet to fect, upon the narrow ledge, and were 
severally packed up in rugs by kindly Christian. After many 
cautions against moving in the night, and so falling over the edge of 
the slab, he wishes us a hearty ‘ good-night,’ and disappears with 
the lantern round the block of rock toward the dining-room.” 
We feel sure that they longed to ask him to stay, or at all 
events, to leave them the lantern! Only imagine the position ! 
And they thought it nice! To be sure, it was resting, and Mr. 
Schiitz-Wilson had ‘‘ done” the 7,000 feet with a sore hee), 
which he could not help remembering when things were sublimest. 
A topmost berth in a crowded steamer in a storm, when the step- 
ladder has been taken away, and there is nothing to hold on by at 
the other side, is a feeble symbol of such a situation to the non- 
climbing fancy. ‘‘ You see,”’ remarked, to the present writer, a 
talented member of the acrobatic profession, as boneless as a 
Périgord pie, immediately after he had performed some horrid 
marvels both of the ‘‘ground and lofty” description, ‘* your 
neck don’t get no brokener, if s’ be as it is to give with 
you, on account of an ‘undred foot, than if it was a 
matter of ten ; so what's the hodds to you? Wy, there ain’t none ; 
the hodds is to the public.” On the same principle Mr. Scbiitz- 
Wilson’s ledge was no more dangerous than if it had been only 
fifty feet above the valley, but it sounds much more terrible. He 
did not sleep, not because of the ‘* hodds,” but because he bad 
got his feet out of the rug, and the eager air nipped them. As 
for rearranging the rug, that was not to be thought of, on his four 
feet of ledge :— 

“ Near, very near, was the edge of the slab on which I lay, and I 
fancied the fall of a sleeping man down thousands of feet beneath it. 
It was intensely still. The faintest thin thread of a monotone of 
murmur from the river deep below could just be discerned, when 
the beating of the heart did not drown the sound. I looked 
above. The sky was brilliantly starry, and it seemed as if I 
were lifted up half-way between Orion and his peers. The foots 
of the Kien Glacier was just visible, ghostly and cold, as it flowed 
down to the level of our ledge. Now and then the night air seemed 
just to sigh round the rock above, and then all was stiller than be- 
fore. Before me the wide valley was filled up with a great, dusk 
void of purple gloom; and opposite, on the valley’s farther side, 
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rose—long, high, and sombre—range on range of Alps. The splendid 
Weisshorn, sharpest of cones and snowiest of peaks, soared sovereignly 
from out the kingly row. I was now lying on a level with his glacier, 
which from the valley seems shrunk up to his top, but which, as 1 
reclined and looked upon it, appeared an awful expanse of crevasse- 
seamed, ghastly whiteness. Now and then the silence was shattered 
for an instant by a sharp crack of the neighbouring glacier, labour- 
ing stubbornly against the riving frost. I could just see the peak of 
the fatal Matterhorn; I could just suppose where Zermatt slept in 
the valley below. Seen from such a height as that on which I lay 
sleepless, the lofty mountain ledge, the starry heavens above, the 
broad, dark depth beneath, the grand old mountains all around, 
made up such a picture and filled up such a night as one sees and 
knows but once in life.” 

We find it a little difficult to believe that the friends really 
did talk the talks that occur in the book, under the circum- 
stances assigned to them; but then that may be because the 
circumstances represent themselves in a strange and fearsome 
light to us. ‘They may have been quite ordinary to them, and 
the talk, which is fresh and sparkling as the Alpine air itself, 
may have come quite naturally. ‘The Matterhorn has a terrible 
fascination for Mr. Schiitz-Wilson; and Mr. Whymper is his 
favourite hero among climbers. He is a little exaggerated in his 
enthusiasm, not as regards the individual energy, courage, and 
resolution of the men who have scaled the great Alpine peaks, 
but in respect of their rank among discoverers and benefactors. 
It is true that the first climbers performed a great feat; that 
by them, ‘‘ those awful and lofty parts of nature on which the 
foot of man had never trodden were shown to be accessible.” But 
to write that they ‘‘ made the Alps subject to humanity,” that 
‘¢ the first conquerors are indeed to be ranked with the first heroes 
of ocean discovery,” and that ‘‘ Columbus, Sebastian Cabot, 
‘Gama, are paralleled by our Leslie Stephen or Whymper,” is to 
talk with ‘ tallness ” which is really what Mark Twain would meta- 
phorically call ‘‘ mountainous.” ‘The rank of discovery is regu- 
lated by its results, and the Alpine Club, though an admirable 
institution, hardly claims recognition by the universe. This is 
the only fault we have to find with this quite delightful book, and 
it is but a little one. Rea enthusiasm is so very rare, that we are 





not disposed to be hard upon it, though it even touch the absurd 
occasionally. ‘* Mountaineering with Ladies” is a charming 
chapter, full of good talk and bright description ; and several 
other chapters afford the plainest and pleasantest answers 
within our knowledge to the questions, so often asked, as 
to what the mountains are like, and how ascents are made, 
by persons who love, but do not know the high Alps. The 
author is not so impressive as Mr. Bryce in his attempt to de- 
scribe the feelings with which one finds one’s-self on the peak of 
a great mountain ; but he puts them strongly, too, and he says of 
the unwillingness with which the mountaineer addresses himself 
to the descent, this, which strikes us as true:—‘‘ A summit is 
left so reluctantly, because life affords so few opportunities of 
standing on ideal elevations. The thing is an allegory, as well as 
afact. The mind lingeringly quits a height from which it can 
overlook a world. One’s whole nature is elevated, when one is 
raised so high above the level of the life of the ordinary years.” 





SIR H. NORMAN ON THE INDIAN FRONTIER.* 
Tue best paper by far in the Magazines of January, and we 
think the best paper that has yet appeared on the subject, is Sir 
Henry Norman’s, in the Fortnightly, on ‘*The Scientific Frontier” 
for North-Western India. It is most difficult to condense, from 





the rigid locking together of the arguments; but scarcely any 
one will read it without acknowledging that whatever the 
merits of the expedition into Afghanistan, we should do wisely 
to content ourselves with the frontier of 1849, in favour of 


which, as Sir Henry Norman shows, is almost every officer of | 


special frontier experience, the opponents being a few Bombay 
officers, influenced by Major-General Jacob and Sir H. Rawlin. 
son. Sir Henry Norman assumes that we shall not for the pre- 
sent annex Afghanistan, and contends that the new frontier 








selected, ‘formed by the occupation of Jellalabad, some point | threatened, they would be felt to be weak, and reinforcements would 
bd 


influence would be exercised over the present frontier tribes. It is 
true, [have heard of wild schemes for occupying these hills, and taming 
the inhabitants,—say, two hundred thousand fighting men, scattered 
over thousands of square miles of mountains, from Hazara to Sind; bu! 
I presume this idea is admitted to be Utopian. It at all events woull 
necessitate the employment of a larger army than we have seen in tie 
field for many a long day, and could be hardly worth the candle 
It seems probable that for a long time we must maintain posts or our 
present frontier, and trust to time and such civilising influences as we 
can bring to bear to tame and educate these wild people. In point of 
fact, no occupation of Afghanistan could exercise for a long time much 
influence on the border tribes. The hills between us and Afghanistan 
proper are too broad to allow the people of those hills to be much im- 
pressed by our going into Afghanistan, even if we went to the extreme 
length of having one line of posts, as at present, on the side of the 
Punjaub and Sind, and another extending right down from Jellalabad 
to Quetta, a distance of several hundred miles through rugged 
country. Even then we should acquire no hold whatever, that we do 
not now possess, of the tribes in Hazara or bordering on Yusufzai, 
numbering some forty thousand fighting men, as bold and persevering 
as any with whom we have had to deal, as witness the Umbeyla expe- 
dition in 1863, wheu we had thirty-six British officers and eight 
hundred and seventy-one British and native soldiers killed and 
wounded.” 

Excluding Yusufzai and Hazara, which would not be affected, 
the tribes of other districts are gradually becoming quiet, 
while any descending force of Afghans would be shattered to 
pieces by a small, disciplined army. There is no more chance of 
an Afghan invasion of India than of a Swiss invasion of Germany. 
It is only Russia we have to think of, and if Russia moved in earnest, 
her preparations would be so large that the British General 
would have ample time to decide whether he would meet her on 
the Indus or beyond the frontier, and with the force which would 
then be in motion would have ample means of acting on his 
decision :— 

“ Bat while, by defending our own frontier, we should be independent 
of the Afghans, we should, if prematurely occupying forward positions, 
be very much at their mercy as to our communications ; we should have 
irritated them by occupying posts in their midst; we should have lost 
the use of troops who might any day be more useful in India; and we 
should place it out of our power to choose our own way and time of 
advance. With posts in Afghanistan we should, whether the moment 
were opportune or inopportune, be obliged, on danger threatening, to 
use all our means to reinforce these posts, and however reinforced, they 
could hardly resist an invading army unless we constructed very 
elaborate and expensive fortifications, occupied by very strong garrisons.” 


Sir Henry Norman would therefore distinctly decide against 
territorial acquisitions, abandon Quetta, which is a mere point 
in the policy of advance, and content ourselves with placing 
Envoys where they are wanted, and perfecting our communica- 
tions, now most imperfect, between the passes and the plains. 
To occupy Afghanistan is to endanger Indian finance, and give 
employment to 40,000 men; to do less, is to create a positively 
weak frontier :— 

‘‘I can conceive nothing less like a strong frontier. To keep up 
secure communication to the rear, between Kobat and Koorrum, 
Peshawur and Jellalabad, Sind and Candabar, would take fully six 
thousand men, and even then we should be greatly dependent on sub- 
sidising the tribes,—a practice which is costly, which always fails in 
time of difficulty, and which, when economy sets in, as it usually does 
after much lavish expenditure, and when subsidies are reduced, causes 
the tribes whose emoluments are vanishing to turn against us, as hap- 
pened in 1841. To show that I am probably even under-estimating the 
force required to maintain communications, it will be seen on reference 
to the Cabul Blue-book of 1842-43 that General Pollock, in April, 1842, 
informed the Government of India that he did not think the Khyber 
Pass, from the entrance to Daka, could be kept open with less than 
eight thousand men, and his opinion was founded on the statements of 
Major Mackeson, who had been eight times through the Pass. Of 
course, if we trust to the tribes, we may for a time dispense with troops 
to guard our communications, but such a course would be dangerous, 
probably costly, and certainly very precarious, No military authority 
would place less than seven or eight thousand men in the three garri- 
sons of Koorrum, Jellalabad, or Daka, and Candabar. Thus, with the 
troops on the Jine of communication, we should absorb thirteen or four- 
teen thousand men, of whom quite a third would be British, and whose 
cost would amount to something like £1,000,000 per annum. Their 
absence from India would in no way enable us to do with fewer troops 
in India. Indeed, it is obvious that the existence of garrisons so far 
from support, and separated from India by mountain Passes, would be 
a constant source of anxiety. Whenever they might be seriously 


have to be hurried up, despite extreme heat or extreme cold, and 


at the head of Koorrum, and Quetta or Pisheen,” will make us no | whether India did or did not require the presence of the very troops 


safer against raids or attacks from the Hills. Jellalabad cannot 


prevent attacks on the Khyber, being ninety miles from the Pass ; | 


or Quetta attacks on the Bolan, Quetta also being too distant :— | 
“We should, indeed, have to keep up our present frontier posts, and 


that we were sonding away.” 

The reply advanced by all Tories will of course be that it is im- 
possible to retire from provinces we have entered, without loss of 
prestige in India; but to this argument Sir Henry Norman 


further, have to be ready to move up, not when we pleased, but when | offers this brilliant and, as we think, unassailable reply -— 


the adversary pleased, to support the three posts in advanco ; while the 
troops at these posts, certainly not less than seven or eight thousand 
men, would be lost for all other purposes connected with | 
the security of India itself. The more we pushed forward, the | 
more troops would be required for Afghanistan, and no more, 





* The Fortnightly Review for January. London: Chapman and Hall. 


“ Even if there were ne political difficulties in the way of holding 
and governing Afghanistan, which is far from being the case, the 
financial objections are patent to all. The country would be a huge 
drain on the finances of India, and the anxiety inseparable from 


| holding it would be a burden on the mind of each Viceroy, and keep 


him from concentrating his mind on that most arduous task and 
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prmary duty, the good government of the people of India. We see 
some of these difficulties already. Three not very large military forces 
have been directed on Jellalabad, only ninety miles from Peshawar; 
on the head of the Koorrum Valley, about one hundred and forty 
miles from our garrison of Kohat; and on the Khojak Pass, and pos- 
sibly on Candahar, 147 miles from Quetta, which last place we have 
held for some two years. Yet how much time the Viceroy and other 
high officials must have devoted to consideration of questions con- 
nected with these operations, how much trouble are these operations 
entailing everywhere in India, and what a legacy of claims is 
being created in the assistance we are receiving from Native 
States, to say nothing of a very considerable addition which has 
been made to the Native Army. Nearly every authority who has 
spoken for years past has, even when advocating an advance, scouted 
the notion of a successful Russian invasion of India; and yet if 
our advance is not against a Russian invasion, what is its use? 
Certainly it cannot be supposed that by forcing ourselves into their 
country we shall make the Afghans better disposed towards us. In all 
ways our doing this is calculated to weaken us. Politically, it em- 
bitters the Afghans against us; it makes all India believe that our 
desire for annexation is still rampant; and those who saw the intense 
satisfaction experienced by the Chiefs and Princes in India when we 
abstained from annexing the Baroda State, after the Guicowar had 
been convicted of a base crime against our representative, in 1875, can 
understand how their loyalty and their reliance on our justice are stimu- 
lated by our abstention from the sweeping away of Native States, 
or of encroaching on them, and how their apprehensions are aroused 
by an opposite policy. Those who saw this, would appreciate the bad 
political effect of seizing any of the Ameer’s territories, and the 
absolute feeling of relief that would be experienced throughout India 
if, after a war characterised by brilliant success, we rested content 
with the frontier we previously possessed. To do this would, I believe, 
redound to our credit and add to our strength. We could, no doubt, 
now obtain from the Ameer his assent to the location of Residents at 
Herat, Balk, and Candabar, and possibly, if this was wanted, also 
at Cabul, besides other concessions. But none of these concessions 
should, I venture to think, take the form of territory. By judicious 
management and scrupulously abstaining from interference with the 
Ameer’s administration, we might hope gradually to win the Afghans 
to our side, and be so strong in their good-will that we could at any 
time, if needed, move troops forward with their ready assent. Pro- 
bably, too, the Ameer’s successor might be able more strongly to feel 
the advantage of alliance with us,—an alliance which, as would then be 
known from actual experience, was not desired by us as a pretext for 
annexation or interference.” 





HONORE DE BALZAC.* 


ENGuisu readers will be glad that Balzac’s letters are made ac- 
cessible tothem. ‘They could not expect that the correspondence 
of Balzac, though sure to be interesting, would contain much that 
was new. “He was not one of those authors who keep the best of 
themselves from the public. He not merely wrote much, but he 
wrote all that was in him. He had no secret the key to which is not 
to be found in hisbooks. Your greatest author has usually in his 
soul some deep stratum where gather cool, refreshing waters, and 
down to which he sinks no shaft. That is not so with Balzac ; he 
used up everything; the deepest sentiments, the most secret 
experiences, the feelings which more modest genius does not 
express,—all were fuel, to keep alive that fire of activity which for 
thirty years burned so brightly. In one of these letters, Balzac 
states that he does not like to give everything in his nature to the 
world; but the whole correspondence is a refutation of this in- 
direct self-praise, which exemplifies Balzac’s propensity for adorn- 
ing himself with virtues really a little foreign to his nature. 
Balzac has been his own best biographer. In Louis Lambert,— 
that work composed with so much toil and elaboration, in which 
he gave a challenge, as he owns in one of these letters, to Goethe 
and Byron,—are preserved minute recollections of his boyhood, 
his youthful ambition, and his literary struggles. Any one who reads 
and studies that novel will learn more of Balzac’s history than his 
sister tells, in the flighty, zigzag biography prefixed to these letters. 
Still, this correspondence— which has been translated with fidelity, 
though without always having regard to the difference in the 
idioms of the two languages, and under the influence of a theory, 
apparently, that it is a translator’s duty to leave in the original 
any particularly terse and felicitous phrase—possesses one charm. 
Few persons are proof against a species of curiosity with regard 
to a great man of letters of the rank of Balzac, akin to that felt 
by a child with respect to his father’s watch. The child likes to 
look into the watch, and see the wheels in motion ; and his elders 
have often a very similar feeling with respect to memoirs and 
letters, and are attracted by an undefined hope that the secret of 
the author’s magical powers will be disclosed as they read. They 


are frequently disappointed. The enigma appears only the greater | 


when the last page is read. 

But in the case of Balzac’s biography, the search is not alto- 
gether fruitless. These letters show that the first, though, of 
course, by no means the whole secret of Balzac’s power, was tran- 





* The Correspondence of Honoré de Balzac. 


? Translated by C. Lamb Kennedy. 
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scendent industry and concentration, which have never, perhaps, 
been surpassed by a man of letters. Other literary toilers are but 
truants or half-timers. Southey compiling epics and facetie from 
dawn to eve; or even Scott, except in his last days, does not 
come up to Balzac’s idea of toil. ‘* Work, work!” is the burden 
of all his letters, his love-letters to Madame Hanska included. 
‘‘T am now working for twenty hours a day,” he writes, on one 
occasion ; ‘‘shall [ be able to bear up against this ?” 

In June of 1836 he writes to Madame Zulma Carraud,—‘ At 
this moment I am working sixteen hours a day. I have no more 
time to fimish this letter, than the soldier to sleep or to write to 
his sweetheart when he was marching on Wagram.” Immediately 
after the death of a dear friend, he wrote,—‘‘ I have to work night 
and day. I have not an hour to sit down to weep, nor a night to 
rest.” He boasts, and with good reason, too, of the rapidity with 
which he composed. The Secret des Ruggiéri was written in one night, 
La Vieille Fille in three nights, and La Perle Brisée was composed 
‘¢in the course of some hours of physical and mental anguish.” He 
boasts of the surprise expressed by the compositors in a newspaper 
office that he could write 6,000 lines in six days ; and he is proud 
that people are incredulous as to his being able to finish the 
20,000 lines of Les Paysans in the course of the month of October. 
Lucilius, the poet mentioned in Horace’s fourth satire, who 
could knock off 200 lines to the-hour, did not surpass Balzac in 
swiftness of composition. Balzac’s habits of working were, as is 
well known, peculiar. “I go to bed at six or seven in the 
evening, like the fowls,” he says, describing his life in 
1833. ‘*At one in the morning I am awakened, and I 
work till eight. At eight o’clock I sleep again, for an 
hour and a half. Then I take some slight refreshment, and a 
cup of pure coffee ; and then I put myself once more in harness, 
and work till four in the afternoon ; then I receive visitors, take 
a bath or go out, and after dinner I go to bed.” He alternated 
periods of exhausting fatigue with days in which he was idle, and 
lay fallow. “I am repairing my brain, in order to spend it again,’ 
he says, on one occasion. He had been, so he says, without sleep 
for five-and-twenty days, and he made amends by sleeping fifteen 
to sixteen hours a day for a month. He frequently complains 
of frightful prostrations ; they come, he paradoxically says on one 
occasion, from having given up strong coffee. No one can com- 
plain that Balzac is, like some artists, reticent about his craft, and 
disposed to sink the man of letters. Never were letters so 
‘‘ shoppy.”’ And it is not the shop of the man of letters, which, 
after all, is interesting to most people, but the ‘“‘shop” of the 
pedlar. He has written so many lines to-night, and he will write 
so many to-morrow; the Revue has paid him so many francs; his 
corrections have cost him so much,—that is the burthen of his 
epistles to his friends. He quotes from day to day the market 
price of his sentiment, its rises and falls on the Paris literary Ex- 
change, as faithfully and knowingly as a stockbroker quotes the 
stock in which he deals. The spirit of dozens of these letters smells 
strongly of the “ bulls” and ‘‘ bears” of Capel Court. These 
details are diversified only when Balzac, fond of measuring him- 
self in all matters with Byron and Scott, compares the sums 
which they received with those paid to him. 

These volumes will not much alter opinion respecting Balzac. 
His devotees will still believe him to be the modern Shakespeare, 
and his many depreciators who have not been silenced by the 
trumpeters of his fame are not now likely to recant. Sainte- 
Beuve, who was a master of the art of paying compliments 
which a man’s worst enemies would always rather like to 
repeat, has exercised this art at the expense of Balzac, and 
has expressed the qualified admiration which these letters 
suggest to be the proper feeling towards him. No fair, 
large-minded critic will deny the vastness of the volume of 
Balzac’s imagination; he has created a world of real human 
beings, he has described many phases of life with a degree cf 
fidelity—often harassing fidelity—never exceeded. But a critic 
may be fair, and yet deny him the possession of an imagination of 
fine quality. ‘The compass is large, but the timbre is, after all, some- 
what poor. Balzac’s limitless capacity of creating rather common- 
place character, and realising intensely, and so to speak, down to 
a pin-point, common-place situations, strikes every eye. But 
this is not everything in a great artist ; and there is a magic circle 
within which Balzac may not enter, and all his toil and rude 
confidence and spontaneity do not avail to break down the 
invisible barriers which he cannot pass. Take, as an illustration 
of the limitations to his genius, the women who appear in 
| Balzac’s books. “La femme est & M. de Balzac,” says M. Janin ; 

and no doubt Balzac’s marvellous knowledge of certain kinds of 
'feminine nature was shown, not only in his novels, but in the 
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singular influence which he exercised over many women,—chiefly | is generally an eligible subject for study. Dr. Wagner's notes are rot 
persons between thirty and forty. He has drawn one or two above the reach of a learner fairly advanced in Latin scholarship, while 
graceful feminine characters,—his admirers will say, many such. | 4t the same time they are not too easily grasped. The most vseful 
But their beauty is negative ; their graces arise chiefly from the | fa2ction of the ordinary teacher is to guide his pupil into the proper 
absence of the qualities which he best understands. La Fosseuse use of an apparatus criticus which he cannot himself furnish, and which 


-" a “ he will be glad to have supplied by the hands of so competent a scholar 
will occur, perha ; >, g Pp y I 
occur, perhaps, as an instance The description of her, not as Dr. Wagner. The editor discusses the variations of the text at more 


pes fico tage og co — nad Le er te ne length than is common in books of this class, and is probably right in 
—— we _ . — re, elle est triste et p oe avec le ciel ; cette saying that teachers may make good use of this kind of annotation 
expression lui appartient. Elle chante avec les oiseaux, se calme et se The Frogs of Aristophanes. A Revised Text, with English Notes 
rasséréne avec les cieux; enfin, elle devient belle dans un beau and a Preface. By F. A. Paley. (Deighton and Bell; Bell and Sons.) 
jour, un parfum délicat est pour elle un plaisir presque inépuis- | We have long thought that something more convenient, less diffuse 
able.” Such a character is pretty, but in seme lights it appears | and anwieldy, than Mr. Mitchell's edition of the Frogs would be very 
insipid. Balzac is more at home, his hand moves more firmly, | welcome, and Mr. Paley has furnished exactly what was wanted. The 
and the canvass glows when he describes some woman in whom | Frogs is an excellent play for a learner's first introduction to Aristo- 
there is a strong, coarse, mundane element, or a hard streak of | pbancs. In humour it at least equals any. Witness the scene in which 
downright wickedness. He is a master when he draws the Alacus tests the claims to deity of Dionysus and Xanthias; and its 
beautiful, clear, and coquettish Duchesse de Langeais, who is bearing on Attic literature gives it an additional interest and value. Mr. 
worldly in the convent of the Carmelites, and who infuses human Paley’s annotations will furnish an excellent guide. His preface dis- 


* ote? ae . ” . cuss tisfactorily the occasion and purpose of the play. He appreci- 
Gangs Go "ingnen.” Reamiaaretnaicong, acieeanaiiiale motives but he Fa think it a. Mr. 


rapid touches Madame de Grandville, occupied with the salvation Mi s se SAE ae" 
ts . . = Mitchell seems to have done, to depreciate Euripides, Porson’s opinion of 

of her soul, shut up in a narrow circle of duties, which she| _ - * dale 

A 4 ‘ : : whom, as compared with Sophocles, he que h apparent approval :— 
performs to perfection, indulging in harsh austerity which “ Hic [Sophocles] fortasse meliores tragw. .. scripsit, sed ille dulciora 
admits of no reproach, and driving gradually her indifferent poemata. Hune magis probare solemus, illum magis amare; hune 
husband first from the plane of affection, and then, in the} Jaudamus, illum legimus.” We observe that Mr. Paley explains 
end, from the plane of duty, These characters—or perhaps, | Eschylus’s, reason for not wishing to contend,— 
still better, the subtly voluptuous Beatrix—Balzac can draw. “Ori 4 wolnos ob) cuvrédvne’ eyo, 
But from true beauty or spirit, whether it be of man or woman, TovTp 5¢ cuvrébynker, So’ Eker Acyew, 
he shrinks ; or rather, he has not the eye to see it. His artistic | as meaning that Ais plays had not died with him, while those of Euripides 
sense is a little perverted. He does not like anything that is | had, so that the latter could quote, while the former could not, and not 
simple and flawless. He desires to have things a little high. | as a concession, intended indeed to disparage Iopbon and the younger 
His finest situations are surgical operations, with no ghastly | poets rather than to glorify Euripides, that the ‘‘ art of poetry” had died 
detail suppressed. His own indulgent friend, Gautier, said | With Euripides, and that the latter could make this boast.——Mr. A. 
that Balzac could make nothing of the past; ‘il s'était assimilé Sidgwick has edited Cicero’s Laelius de Amicitia, (Rivington.) ; No one 
les yivants, il ne ressuscitait pas les morts.” The sharp | knows better what a schoolboy wants, and is able to give it in more 


acid of rather coarse realities was needed to bite into his mind. | "8°f4! and available form. No editor can, of course, bring bimeelf quite 
“down” to the level of an average English boy’s intelligence. He 


The ghostly images of the past, or the subtle spiritual nuances of must have the tendher 60 © cert of epsderte between Wien eal Gs 
the present, left no impression there. le ale Mtns he a a a itl 
7 earner, but Mr. Sidgwick does all that is possible in this way, while he 
These letters show that Balzac looked forward to a old age of supplies all the materials that a teacher can want for the class of pupils 
bric-i-brac. If he is not writing of his books, he is generally | jo. whom this edition is chiefly intended,—students preparing for the 
haranguing about screens and old china. Even when he is com- University Local Examinations, and for matriculation at Oxford or 
plaining that, work as he will, he can scarcely make both ends Cambridge. A useful summary is supplied ; we have found the following 
meet, he rejoices that he has completed his Wiesbaden tea-service | of the argument to be quite aconsiderable difficulty. In the Pedigree of 
for seventy-five francs, and states that he is furnishing a salon | the Scipios we notice two misprints, /Emilius Paullus (Macedenicus), 
with furniture of carved wood of unequalled magnificence. What | the victor of Pydna (here, “‘Pydua”) was Consul in B.C. 168, not 153. He 
time he could spare from the construction of La Comédie Humaine | died in 160.—Cicero's Orations against Catiline, against Verres, and 
is given to screens, malachite vases, and china. In 1832 he | @ Defence of Archias, with Introduction, Analysis, and Notes, Explana- 
dreamt much of a political career; and one of these letters con- tery, sud aaeen, by - wens 7m - marneigy d tate ey See 
tains an account of his political opinions. ‘+My election is a aS.) od a ares ay ee Cee SS eoneeey epee hag 
* : : space given to Notes—thirty-five pages, as compared with ninety-six of 
settled thing among the leaders of the Royalist party, in the t “ i ea : seas as 
a ; ; ext—is clearly insufficient. Full of allusions, historical and political, 
event of a general election,” he writes to M. Mame, the publisher. and not by any means free from difficulties in the text, these 
It is probable, however, that had Balzac lived longer than he did, | orations require, for their full elucidation, a more copious annota- 
he would have devoted himself to old furniture and china, in| tion, Nor is Dr. Leary always as careful as he should be. It is 
preference to politics. somewhat misleading, to put without qualification ‘‘ eguidem—lI, for my 
part—(éywye).” The young scholar, if he is told anything, should be 
told that the word is used with each person, and with both numbers. 
r +r ry The force of tam, in “Nulla res tam patria cujusdam aut avita fuit,” 
CURRENT LITERATU tE. is not given in “ There was no sesaeie inhorited by any man from 
Caren father or grandfather,” &¢. Zam expresses that the property was 
Scnoot Booxs, Erc.—Livy, Books XXI. and XXIJ., Hannibal's | notoriously hereditary, and therefore, it was to be presumed, beyond 
First Campaign in Italy. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Appendices, | the reach of such decisions. Sometimes space is given to notes which 
and Maps, by the Rev. W. W. Capes. (Macmillan.) Mr. Capes’s strong | might be spared. Every boy with a Latin primer should know that “ M’.” 
point in this edition—and it is very strong—is the historical informa- | does not stand for Marcus, but for Manilius——Svories in Attic Greek, 
tion which he supplies. The first and second introductions, dealing re-| by Francis David Morris (Rivingtons), is an easy reading-book, in- 
spectively with ‘* The Early History of Carthage, and the Antecedents | tended to lead boys on to the study of Xenophon and the regular 
of the Second Punic War,” and “The Authorities for the History of | routine of Attic authors. Mr. Morris has adapted more or less of his 
the Second Punic War,” will be specially valuable to the student; | materials, being careful not to introduce the learner to any non-Attic 
while in the first appendix, the veruta quaestio of Hannibal's route is | forms. A vocabulary has been added, and a moderate amount of notes.—— 
discussed anew. Mr. Capes’s conclusions—stated, however, with a cer- | Aditus Muciliores Greci, by the Rev. W. Potts, M.A., and the Rev. C. 
tain reserve—are that Livy believed Hannibal to have crossed by the | Daniels, M.A.(Blackwood), has much the same object. The Aditus Fucili- 
Mont Gentvre, while Polybius supposed his route to have been by | oris Latini of the same authors is an undoubted success, and this promises 
the Little St. Bernard, and that Polybius was probably right. to be the same.——We have received several volumes of the Cambridge 
The notes on the text are excellent, as far as they go; wo could | Bible for Schools, under the general editorship of Dr. Perowne, now 
have wished them to have been a little more copious. In xxii. 1,| Dean of Peterborough. These are the books of Joshua and Jonali, in 
lunae inter imbrem cadentis seems to require a note ; and we have the Old Testament, the former edited by G. F. Maclear, D.D., and the 
noted one or two other cases, in the few chapters which we haye| latter by Archdeacon T. T. Perowne; and in the New Testament, St. 
‘been able carefully to examine. Space, we know, is the difficulty. As Matthew, edited by the Rev. A. Carr; the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
it is, the editor devotes more pages to the notes (apart from the disser- | by Professor Lias, and the General Epistle of St. James, by E. H. 
tations) than to the text,and more can hardly be asked. Dr. Wilhelm | Plumptre,D.D. The plan is an excellentone. Whatever the theological 
Wagner, whose contributions to Plautine scholarship are well known, ' value of the maxim, “The Bible without note or comment” (strictly speak- 
has brought ont an edition of the Menaechmei, with Notes, critical and , ing, this should be interproted to exclude punctuation, which is a per- 
exegetical, and an Introduction. (Deighton and Bell; Bell and Sons.) | petual commentary of a very effective kind), educationally it is naught. 
The plot of the Menaechmei is made familiar to English readers by Shake- ' The names of the general editor and of the contributors give promise of 
speare’s famous adaptation of it in the Comedy of Errors, and the play ' efficient execution, a promise which, as far as we are able to judge, seems 
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likely to be carried out. We should recommend these volumes (without of 
course pledging ourselves to agreement in details) to readers who want 
the help of a commentator who is loyal to the text of his original, without 
being slavish. Mr. Carr, for instance, dealing with St. Matthew, refuses 
to be tied by the fetters of the Harmonisers, but will certainly not leave 
any reader less impressed than before by tho veracity of the narrative. 
Though not written with an expressly devotional object, theso volumes 
will be found not inappropriate for this, purpose, as well as for that which 
their title indicates. A Grammar and Analytical Vocabulary of the 
Words in the Greek: Testament, Part II., by the Rev. C. H. Waller (S. 
Low and Co.), contains the “ Analytical Vocabulary,” the words being 
grammatically arranged. A Class Book of Geography, by C. B. 
Clarke, F.L.S. (Macmillan), is an admirable little volume. It seems to 
us to give exactly what is wanted. We should certainly put it—and 
we speak not without actual trial—before any geography of at all the 
same class or pretensions which we have hitherto come across. We 
take, for instance, “Ireland.” The information is arranged in sixteen 
sections,—Extent, Capes, Attached Islands, Estuaries and Harbours, 
Climate, Monntains and Plains, Rivers, Lakes, Communications, Races 
of Men, Historic Sketch, Religion, Language, Industry, Divisions, 
and it concludes with this significant sentence :—‘ There is no town of 
20,000 inhabitants in Ireland away from the coast.” Mr. Clarke has a 
happy art of saying this kind of thing. First Principles of Grammar, 
by T. S. Taylor (Relfe), is well intended, but scarcely fulfils its inten- 
tion. Mr. Taylor seeks to make grammar plain, and he docs so, as far 
as he goes,—perhaps we might say, as faras he knows. But then his 
knowledge is somewhat hazy, or he has a very obscure way of express- 
ing it. It is, to say the least, an unusual way of putting it, to say 
that “ we get the word ‘ transitive’ from two Latin words, trans and ivé ;” 
and why should the Latin word pluralis be said to “ mean in English 
4more?’” Pluralis is a late Latin grammatical word, and means 
exactly the same as its English derivative. And why is it said 
that “‘any word which denotes a person spoken to, is said to 
be of a second person?” But Mr. Taylor is intelligible, whether he 
is right or wrong; and that is something, in the compiler of a 
grammar. The Civil Service History of England, by F. A. White, 
B.C., revised throughout and enlarged by H. A. Dobson (Crosby Lock- 
wood), has reached a third edition, which has been “corrected and 
enlarged.” A Genealogical, Constitutional, and Chronological Chart 
of English History, by J. P. A. Long (Longmans), strikes us as being 
a very useful educational instrument. The centro of the chart is occu- 
pied by the direct line of descent from Egbert to Queen Victoria 
(thirty-six generations, in ten of which the descent passed in the female 
fine). In this line the Sovereigns are marked by capitals. The chiof 
collateral branches are given at the side, with their corrections, 
and every wearer of the crown is accounted for. On the left- 
hand side, the actual succession of Sovereigns is given, with 
their dates, each dynasty being distinguished by its colour. On 
the right-hand side, with corresponding division of colour, stands 
a list of the chief events in the constitutional history of the 
country (where ten boys know the date of Cressy, how many know 
the dates of the Statutes of Treason or of Praemunire?) Any one who 
knew this chart thoroughly, would be not badly equipped to begin a 
serious study of English history. The chart is printed as a wall map, 
and also as a handbook. In “ Collins’s School and College Classics,” 
we have the Essays (1.—XX NJ.) of Francis, Lord Verulam, with in- 
troduction and notes by Henry Lewis, M.A.; and Shakespeare’s King 
John, with introduction and notes by the Rev. G. F. Fleay, M.A. 
(Collins.) Mr. Lewis’s Life of Lord Bacon is very scanty; his intro- 
duction occupies less than a page. More pains seem to have been 
taken with the notes. Mr. Fleay’s is not an ordinary school-book. If 
it is made to subserve that purpose, its chief object is something 
different. It is, as the editor tells us in his preface, ‘a sample of an 
edition of the whole of Shakespeare’s works,” which he has been pre- 
paring for some time. And it is really a very elaborate and criti- 
cal work, to which we at present can only call the attention of our 
readers. In “ Laure’s Class-Books of Literature,” we have Parnell’s 























Goethe's Prosa: Selections from Goethe's Prose Works, with introduc- 
tions and English notea, by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. (Sampson Low and 
Co.); and belonging to the series of “German Classics,” Lessing's 
Laokoon, edited, with English notes, &c., by A. Hermann, Ph.D. 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford.) 

Novets.—The Secret of the Sands ; or, the‘ Water-Lily’ and Her Crew. 
By Harry Collingwood. (Griffith and Farran.) A young sailor r-seues 
from a shipwreck a Spanish captain, who, feeling himself mortally hurt, 
communicates to the young man the secret of a treasure which ho bas 
discovered in an island of the South Pacific. It is a secret not to be 
rashly communicated, and therefore the young sailor and an older 
man, who is his bosom-friend, resolve to keep it and work it for them- 
selves, So they order a yacht to be built, for a crew of two, which is to 
stand any kind of weather. The “lines” and general construction of 
this craft are described in details which we are unbappily unable to 
criticise. Equally minute is the description of the navigation of the 
‘Water-Lily,’ when she is built. This is tho strictly “nautical” part 
of the novel; but there is plenty of interest which appeals to the 
sympathies of all readers, How the voyagers fall in with a beautiful 
young Iady, left alone upon a deserted ship; how they encounter and 
get the better of a pirate, and escapo a sea-serpent ; how the hero finds 
his father—for he had a missing father, as well as a treasure, to look 
for—is told in very spirited fashion. No one wants probabilities in a 
* nautical novel.” As Jong as the author does not write “ starboard ” 
when he ought to write “Jarboard” (and wo fancy that he does not), 
keops his readers’ attention on tho stretch, and makes the good and the 
beautiful victorious in the end, who would not be content ?——Sa/via 
Richmond, 3 yols. (Bentley.) If Salvia Richmond and her love-story 
had been loft out of this story, it would have been all the better 
for the omission. Several of the characters are tedious, but 
she is the most tedious of all. Were she and her father and 
the scandalmongers, who are surely too wantonly malicious, 
even for their kind, put out of the way, there would remain 
the materials for a good story. And if the author could have 
been set to work without the encumbering necessity of filling these 
volumes, a necessity which is constantly making him diffuse, he is 
evidently capable of making up a good story out of these materials 
The personation of Julian Leyland is cleverly contrived. But is it not 
somewhat unlikely that such an intolerable “cad” as Archer should 
have had any influence over Lady Leyland ? John Smith. Ty the 
Hon. Mrs. Cradock. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.) This story is one 
of the thinnest kind. John Smith is admirable in every respect, except 
his name, and Jo! just where it is wanted, it is discovered that his namo 
is not “John Smith,” but something quite aristocratic enough to suit 
the most fastidious taste; and that, with the name, there also go 
certain expectations of wealth which wil enable bim rightly to sup- 
port it. The Garden at Monkholme. By Annie Armit. 3 vols. 
(Samuel Tinsley.) Nothing could be better, in its way, than tho 
prelude to this story. The four children in the garden are 
very distinct, picturesque little personages, whom it is pleas- 
ant to read about. Violet, the heroine, as she grows to woman- 
heod, is made to develope with a cousistency which novelists do not 
always contrive to maintain. Redfern Hilborough is also skilfully pre- 
sented. He is a self-torturer, a fine nature, but with a certain ungeni- 
ality and habit of painful introspection which mar bis happiness. There 
is much freshness and foree in Miss Armit’s delineation of him, and 
she deserves great credit for contriving to leave upon the reader just 
the right impression about him. We recognise his sterling qualities, 
but without more than a very moderate sympathy for the sorrow which 
he brought upon himself. We must take exception, however, to the 
grand incident of the plot. We feel sure that Miss Armit’s law is all 
wrong. Mr. Hilborough, on his death-bed, consults with his lawyc: 
about his will. Three documents are in existence,—a first, which may 
be put out of the question, a second, and a third. The third he 
destroys, wishing the second to stand. And lo! some months after his 
death, there turns up a duly attested copy of the third, and everything 











Hermit, with biographical notice, introduction, and copious explanatory 
notes, (Central School Dépét.)——We have also to notice An Elemen- 
tary Indian Reader, compiled by Arthur N. Wollaston (W. H. Allen and | 
Co.); and A Manual of Book-keeping Simplified, by John D. Nichol. | 
(Central School Dépét.) Of French grammars, we have French | 
Accidence and Minor Rules of Syntax, by Professor Léon Delbos, M.A. | 
(Williams and Norgate); Zhe English Student's French Examiner, by | 
F, Julion (Sampson Low and Co.), a book of useful testing-papers of 
questions; The Pictorial French Grammar for Children, by Marie de 1a | 
Voye (Griffith and Farran.) French Idioms and Grammatical Pecu- 
diarities, being Part IV. of the French Language Simplified, by L. 
Nottelle, B.A. (Simpkin and Marshall), and Zhe Principles and Rules of 
French Genders, by Charles Cassal, LL.D. (Longmans), an elaborate 
explanation and, we may say, apology, for the gender system of the 
French language. M. Cassa) maintains that this is strictly logical, that 
“there are few or no eccentricities.” But it takes a hundred and sixty 
pages to set forth this system, which must, therefore, however correct, 
he extremely complicated. M. Cassal may see, in the “ Public School | 
Latin Primer,” six pages which, if thoroughly learnt, leave nothing in 


| 
the way of Latin genders unaccounted for. In German, we have | 











is upset. Miss Armit forgets that the Courts are above all anxious to 
carry out the testator’s real intentions, and that to do this they will 
venture on a good deal. If the lawyer had made an affidavit of the 
circumstances, the second will would have stood. As for what follows 
the production of tho missing will, it is simply preposterous. It is only 
fair to say that the reconciliation, or conciliation rather, of Alfred and 
Violet is very skilfully and tenderly contrived. This always makes a 
good subject, and here it is worthily treated. Kelverdale, by the 
Earl of Desart. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) Lord Desart bas, this 
time at least, succeeded in writing a novel which is amusing and 
generally readable, and which does not give offence. The epi- 
sodes of the story are, perhaps, better than the story itself, 
and the characters which might have been dispensed with 
better drawn than those which are essential to the plot. The 
story, for instance, could have been told without our hearing anything 
about Arthur Elton’s father, but it is well that it was not, for the father, 
a venorable-looking humbug, who imposes on everybody, excepting his 
own wife and children, but not excepting himself, is the best sketch in 
the book. We do not understand what there was in Arthar Elton to 
make him come to such trouble, and leave the prizes of life to a much 
inferior man; and we must express our dislike to the complications 
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about Lionel’s parentage, and Mrs. Dormerby’s wicked plots against 


too grossly cynical in the kindly satire directed against those who 


Ethel. It is much more pleasant to read about the Rev. Mr. Elton, and | are not content with acknowledging social wrongs, but madly try to 


the great Mr. Thompson-Porter, of the Firs, and Mr. Fuziman. If | set them right. 


By the way, what new Classical scandal is this, 


Lord Desart thinks that he has a turn for tragedy, we regret having to | about Anchises and “ white-limbed Thetis ?” 


offer a criticism which may offend him. We can say with truth that he 
has a vein of comedy which may be worked with success. 


Holy Scriptures. 


The Annotated Bible; being a Household Commentary upon the 
By the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A. Vol. I. 


Scripture Searchings. By the Rev. E. D. Whitmarsh, D.C.L. (G. Bell | Genesis to Esther, with the General Introduction. (Rivingtons.)—This 


and Sons.)—This book is certainly true to its title. 
extracts from the Scriptures, rot always very apposite to the subject 


In addition to long | laborious work, the greater part of which has been executed by Mr. 


Blunt, single-handed, seems to fulfil in a creditable way, as far as we 


discussed, long lists of texts to be looked out are-given, which lists are | have been able to examine it, the promise of the title-page, that it 
often more than a page in length, and as one turns over the leaves| comprehends “the results of modern discovery and criticism.” The 


have a very bizarre appearance. 
marsh’s guidance has at least a year’s work before him. Copious quo- 
tations are given from some of our best divines and philosophers, but 
of original matter there is not very much. This is to be regretted, as 
some of the author’s suggestions are strikingly practical. This one 
is even painfully so; the italics are the author's:—“ The thought 

may naturally suggest itself, in the case of a man buried alive, how, 
according to our limited knowledge of the laws of matter, can we possibly 
conceive the means by which the spirit and the soul, buried with the 
body, escape into the open air of heaven through a thick wooden box, 
called a coffin, and several feet of thick, heavy earth? Our ignorance 
ought surely to make us very careful, lest we unintentionally bury people 
alive.” 

The Gospel of Home Life. By Mark Evans. (C. Kegan Paul and 
Co.)—“ To yield the religious sentiment reasonable satisfaction ” is the 
object, very earnestly followed, of this book. In our own home life and 
family relationships, we are taught, indications are given us of the 
glory of God’s fatherhood, and of the blessedness of loving, trusting 
sonship to Him, This is a subjective indication of that which alone 
can satisfy the religious sense. Jesus, the perfect, the ideal son, is the 
objective indication of the same. By his perfect love of, perfect fellow- 
ship with the Father, he manifests the Father to us. By his perfect 
submission to his will, he reveals sonship, and so is for us the way to the 
Father. By his resurrection, he manifosts the eternal nature of this son- 
ship. This, according to Mr, Evans, is the sum and substance of the 
Gospel, and he has much and to some extent just indignation for those 
who have in any way added to it, and so, as he thinks, obscured 
it. But much of this indignation is unnecesssry. If there be in 
man a distinct faculty, this religious senso, which alone has to 
do with God, then Mr. Evans may be in the right, and his statement of 
the Christian religion a full one. But David says, ‘‘My heart and my 
flesh crieth out for the living God.” Man is a many-sided organism, 
and the whole man cries out for God. God’s Gospel is the answer to 
that cry, and there is a fullness in it which we do not find in Mr. 
Evans’s version of it, true though that may be, for the most part, so 
far as it goes. The reader will find in this book many excellent sugges- 
tions on the education of children, and a timely protest against much 
of the religious literature provided for them. 


Personal Reminiscences, By Robert B. Forbes, (Little, Brown, and 
Co., Boston, U.S. ; Sampson Low and Co., London.)—Mr. Forbes, who is 
of Scotch descent, as he explains to us, at some length, was taken as a 
child, in 1811, to France, which it was no easy matter to enter by sea 
in those days; and he was detained when we were at war with the 
United States, in 1813. This was his earliest seafaring experience, the 
first of many which he records in this volume. Any one who wants to 
see & genuine account of a sailor’s life, not in the least made up or sen- 
sational, cannot do better than Jook here for it. The latter part, where 
Mr. Forbes relates his dealings with the Federal Government in 1860-66 
is particularly interesting. Mr. Forbes has also adventures on land to 
tell of, and altogether bas made up a readable book. 


The Monks of Thelema. By Walter Besant and James Rice. 8 vols. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—The authors call their work “an invention,” 
and the word suggests that a desire of novelty has had something to 
do with the shaping of their plot. The “monks of Thelema” are 


The reader who follows Dr. Whit-} annotations on the narrative of the Deluge, to take an instance, con- 


trast favourably, in respect of the good-sense which they display, 
with some of a more pretentious kind that we have usually seen, 
There is, anyhow, nothing so ridiculous as the suggestion that the 
“mountains” which were covered were the small tumuli in the 
Babylonian plain. We could wish, indeed, that the commentator 
could have always freed himself from trammels which orthodoxy 
supposes itself constrained to bear. But it is not fair to judge by 
isolated passages, where the traditions of Biblical annotation are so 
likely to prevail. Mr. Blunt’s general method of dealing with the 
text will satisfy the reader who seeks information rather than con- 
troversy, and is content to let alone difficulties which have no real 
bearing on the essentials of belief. 


A Popular Exposition of the Epistles to the Seven Churches of 
Asia. By E. H. Plumptre, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughten.)—This 
little volume will quite support the high character which Professor 
Plumptre already bears as a commentator on Scripture. No man 
more happily hits the mean which suits the needs of the practical 
student between the freedom of the new and the constraints of 
the old school of interpretation, nor has any one a happier 
art of being ingenious without being fanciful. The “Epistles 
to the Churches’”’ do not present to an expositor the stupendous 
difficulties which encompass the strictly apocalyptic part of the 
Revelation, but they contain some problems not quite easy of solu- 
tion. Professor Plumptre does not deal directly with the theory that 
the writer of the “ Apocalypse ” was mainly inspired by a fierce hatred 
of St. Paul, but he has it in view, and argues against it indirectly. 
The famous “those who say that they are Jews and are not,” for 
instance, he takes to be a parallel to the distinctions drawn by St. 
Paul between the outward and the real Israel. Among his happy 
suggestions, we may note that which finds the key to some of 
the references in the Epistle to the Church of Ephesus in the lan- 
guage of St. Paul in the Epistle to Timothy :—“ No one can read the 
Epistles to Timothy without feeling that in the midst of all St. Paul’s 
love for his disciple, his recognition of his loyalty, purity, earnest- 
ness, there is a latent tone of anxiety. The nature with which he 
had to do was emotional even to tears (II. Tim., i. 4), ascetic (I. Tim., 
v. 23), devout (II. Tim., i. 5), but there was in it a tendency to lack 
of energy and sustained enthusiasm.” 

Stirring Times; or, Records from Jerusalem, Consular Chronicles of 
1853-1856. By the late James Finn. Edited and compiled by his 
Widow. With a Preface by the Viscountess Strangford. 2 vols. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—A very strong pro-Turkish preface does 
not exactly commend this book to impartial readers. Yet such will 
find much solid information in it. This information indeed is buried 
in a mass of matter which has doubtless its uses, but is certainly out 
of place here. We regret that Mrs. Finn has not exercised her 
editor’s power of selection more firmly. Doubtless it was a difficult 
task; to her, everything had its interest and importance; but there 
were many things to be considered, on the other hand, and chiefly 
the preoccupation of a busy age, which really has not the time for 
about a thousand pages, dealing with events which are now nearly a 
quarter of a century old. Weare speaking of the immediate interest 
of the book. A moderate-sized volume, containing the more striking 





an association of young gentlemen and young ladies, which in- 
habits a fine country-house, obligingly lent by the owner, and | 
has one guiding principle for its existence,—that every one | 
is to do exactly as he pleases. This part of the novel, if we| 
may be allowed to speak of an “invention” as a novel, is only | 
moderately entertaining. We could indeed have dispensed with | 
this novelty altogether, if a novelty it can be called, for it is of 
course the old “ Hell-fire Club” of Lord Sandwich and John Wilkes, 
transmated into nineteenth-century decency and politeness: | 
The really amusing part of the book is to be found in| 
the Indicrous failure of Alan Dunlop to ameliorate the condition | 
of the villagers on his property. One could not wish to see enthu- 
siasm more admirably ridiculed. After all, the best criticism that 
we can pass upon this story is that it was admirably suited to the | 
pages of the periodical in which it first appeared. In the picture of | 


life thoroughly pleasant and perfectly luxurious, untroubled by any 
responsibilities, never invaded by satiety, undisturbed by jealousy, | 
and safe from the selfish passions which will intrude into the best 
defended paradise, the aspirations of a worldling’s better nature find 
their ideal; while that which is worse finds a satisfaction that is not 


and important observations, would have attracted, we should think, 
many readers. For Mr. Finn was an acute and truthful observer, 


| not the less to be valued because he was willing to believe the best 


of the Turks. But it may well be the case that some historian of 
the future may be glad that the collection has been left so full. He 
can hardly fail to find in it most useful materials for one side of the 
history of the great war of 1853-6. 


Essay on the Right Estimation of Manuscript Evidence in the 
Text of the New Testament. By Thomas Rawson Birks, M.A. 
(Macmillan.)—Professor Birks applies a destructive criticism with 
more or less force to the efforts of Biblical scholars to form a text of 
the New Testament. Among other things, he argues against the 
predominant authority which some critics are disposed to assign to 
the most ancient codices. But the point which he does not touch, 
but which we conceive to be an essential preliminary to the dis- 
cussion, is the position of the “Textus Reeeptus.” That has got the 
right of possession. But who, that knows its history, is content to 
acknowledge that right? And yet the practical effect of Professor 
Birks’ argument will be to establish it. Let us by all means give 
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due weight to every kind of evidence, and refuse a blind subservience 
to the “ Codex Sinaiticus,” because it happens to be of the fourth 
century, but let us start with the axiom that the “ Textus Receptus” 
stands for nothing. We may arrive ultimately at the conclusion 
that it is actually the best text, though that seems extravagantly 
improbable, but meanwhile let its entire want of authority be granted. 


Lords and Commons. Vol. I. September, October, and November. 
(J. Hall.)—It is only necessary to quote from the title-page the 
description of this work, “A Reprint of Eight Hundred Speeches and 
Two Hundred Letters of Members of both Houses of Parliament, 
delivered during the Recess, also Leading State Papers, Memoirs of 
Parliament, and other matters specially interesting to Members, with 
copious Index and Election Returns,” and to say that this volume 
contains about eight hundred folio pages. 

It is, unfortunately, quite impossible to notice in these columns, with 
anything like the fullness which they commonly deserve, the valuable 
volumes which Messrs. T. and T. Clark continue to publish in their 
Foreign Theological Library. Their cheapness is only the most obvious 
of their merits. As for this, it is really surprising that books which 
must often present a very difficult task to the translator, should be put 
within the reach of students of theology, at so very reasonable a price. 
We have before us now A Commentary on the Song of Songs and 
Ecclesiastes, by Franz Delitzsch, D.D., translated from the German by 
the Rev. M. G. Castor, D.D.; and in the New Testament, the second 
.nd third volumes of M. Godet’s Commentary on the Gospel of St. John, 
translated from the second French edition by S. Taylor and M. D. 
Cusin ; the third volume of Professor C. E. Luthardte’s St. John’s Gospel 
Described and Explained according to its Peculiar Character, translated 
by Caspar René Gregory; and The Doctrine of the Apocalypse, and its 
Relation to the Doctrine of the Gospel and Epistles of John, by Pastor 
Hermann Gebhardt, translated from the German, by the Rev. John 
Jefferson,—Horr Gebhardt ascribes the book to the reign of Galba; and 
a Critical and Exegetical Handbook of the Epistles to the Corinthians, 
by Heinrich A. W. Meyer, Th.D. First Epistle, i.-xiii., translated 
from the fifth edition of the German, by the Rev. D. Douglas Bannor- 
man, M.A., the translation revised and edited by William P. Dickson, 
D.D. 
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Hill (M.D.), Memoir of, by his Daughter, 8vo. ..(M ill 1 
Holt (M. H.), Ned's Search, 12mo . (Mar! borough) 
Homer's Iliad, Books 1 to 4, translated by C. W. Bateman, 12mo ...(Cornish) 
Hopefully Waiting, and other Poems, 18M0 ........+.+++ eveeveused (Simpkin & Co.) 
Hozier (H. M.), Russo-Turkish War, 2 vols 4to (Mach ie) 4 
Hutcheon (Mre.), Glimpses of India and of Mission Life .,.(Wes. Conf. Office) 
Hunt's Yachting Magazine, Vol. 27, 8V0 .....0+-sesseseesseseeeseeee(Simpkin & Co.) 
Jennings (J. A.), The Modern Elocutionist, cr 8v ....(Simpkin & Co.) 
Kane (J. J.), Adrift on the Black, Wild Tide, square..... (Simpkin & Co.) 
Kemble (C.), Shakespeare Readings, 12mo ° 

Le Froy (E. C.), Undergraduate Oxford, cr 8vo...... sseeeee(Simpkin & Co.) 
Losinga (H. De), Life, Letters, and Sermons, by E. M. Gaulburn ...(J. Parker) 
Lubbock (Sir J.), Prehistoric Times, 4th ed., 8vo.... (F. Norgate) 
Lutschaunig (A.), Alloy Tables, roy 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 
Macdonald (G.), Paul Faber, Surgeon, 3 vols cr 8vo ...(Hurst & Blackett) 
Marsh (T.), Students’ Reminder and Pupils’ Help, &c. ...(Stevens & Haynes) 
Mayhall (J.), Annals of Yorkshire, 3 vols cr 8vo (Simpkin & Co.)—each 
Miller (E. H.), The Bears’ Den (Wesleyan Conf. Office) 
Morris (J. M.), 1 Believe, or the Apostles’ and Nicene Creed, 12mo (Hatchards) 
Mothers’ Treasury, 1878, 8¥0 .....-.seseseeseees ensemee epencecscocqnssensed (Book Society) 
Motley (J. L.), A Memoir, by O. W. Holmes, cr 8vo.. ai sseeee.(Triibner) 
Municipal Corporation Companion Diary (The), &c., 1879, (Waterlow) 
Navy (The), of To-Day, its Moral and Intellectual Condition (Simpkin & Co.) 
Nicolson, Classical Revision of Greek New Testament (Williams & Norgate) 
Paget (H. M.), The Gladiator, with 4 IlJustrations, er 8vo (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Parker (F.), Tracts on the Greek Language, Nos. 8, 9,and 10 (Simpkin & Co.) 
Pascoe (C. E.), The Dramatic List, er 8vo (Hardwicke) 12/6 
Pemberton (T. E), Born to Blush Unseen, Cr 8V0......s00s00+-0e-0000.(5. Tinsley) 7/6 
Phil's Mother, and other Tales, by A. ©. D., Cr SVO ccecscsssssssosereees (S. Tinsley) 5/0 
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Pierrot Humbly Born, but Noble at Heart, 12mo (Marlbo h ‘ 
feet Ses ee Mt Heart. 1210..-..--+s.ssseeseosee( Marlborou ) 20 
enw ado W, new serics, Vol. 2, 8vo sereeeessresessseneeeses(Hardwicke) 12/0 
Precious Stones of the Bible, cr 8v0 ...... 
Roosa (D. B. St. J.), Practical Treatise on Dis eases of the Ear, S8vo 
Science Gossip, Vol. 14, roy 8vo. ; 
Scott (Sir W.), Redgauntlet, illustrated, Cr 8VO  ....c..cs00e 
Scott (Sir W.), Tales of a Grandfather, library edition, 8¥ 
ae ag (W. M.), The Psalms, the Authorised Version (Hatchards) 6/0 
mith (G.), Aids to the Study of Chemistry, 12mo. (Stewart) 2/0 
Smyth (R. B ), The Aborigines Of Victoria, 2 Vols 4t0.......0000000e0000(Triibner) 63/0 
Stevenson (R. L.), Edinburgh, Picturesque Notes, folio ...,...cccceeees (Seeley) 18,0 
Sword and Trowel, 1878, edited by C. H. Spurgeon, §vo... .(Passmore) 5/0 
Turner (J. M. W.), Life of, by P.G. Hamerton, er 8vo ...... (Seeley) 86 
Weekly Welcome, 1878, 4to, cloth (Partridge) 9/0 
Welcome Hour, 1878, 8¥o (Book Society) 2/0 
Wyatt (P. W.), Hardrada, and other Poems, 12mo .......... +-+++(Simpkin & Co.) 2, 6 





ley) 35/0 
(Nisbet) 3/6 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 

Including postage to any part of the United . .. 
Kingdom ... ove ose ose ooo oo G2 8 Cun OM 8.2.28 F 8 
Including postage to any part of America, 
France, Germany, India, China (vid South- 
ampton) ... os oro ose ove coo 1:10 6 .ceeeeO9 18 8 ...08 7 8 
Including postage to India. &c. (vid Brindisi)... 114 8.....017 4.....0 8 8 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVS GUINEAS. 
£10 10 0| Narrow Column... 
Half-Page......cccsccscesrrrssereeree 5 5 O| Half-Column ,,, 
Quarter-Page ......cccersersereeeee 212 6 | Quarter-Column . 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words), 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 
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To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 


ADV 





ERTISING 


C . H ° M A Y A N D C O e9 


GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES, 


78 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(The Only Address.) 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 


Advertisements of every description received for insertion in all Newspapers, 
Magazines, Reviews, &c., at the same rates as at the offices of the papers. 

Estimates for General Advertising. Reduction for a series, Liberal terms to 
large advertisers. 

Advertisements are also received for all newspapers, which may be addressed 
to these offices, without extra charge, and replies forwarded, if required. 

C. H. MAY and CO., having special communication with all the leading news- 
papers three times daily, can guarantee the utmost promptitude of insertion to all 
advertisements eutrusted to them. 


The Press Manual, containing a List of all Newspapers published in the United 
Kingdom. Post free. 6d. 








Now ready, Part 1. History, pp. 548, with 55 Woodcuts, anda Plan of the great 
Necropolis of St. Callixtus,and 11 Plates in Chromolithography, in 8vo, price 
248, eloth. 


R OMA SOTTERRANEA, or an Account of the Roman 
»Y Catacombs, especially of the Cemetry of St. Callixtus; compiled from the 
Works of Commendatore De Rossi, with the consent of the Author. By the Rev. 
J. Spencer Nortucore, D.D., Canon of Birmingham, Author of “ Epitaphs of the 
Catacombs ;" and the Rev. W. R. BrowNLow, M.A., Canon of Plymouth. New 
Edition, Rewritten and greatly Enlarged. 

London: LONGMANS and Co, 


TINHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 305, JANUARY, will 
be published on SATURDAY next. 
CONTENTS. 

. THe New GOLDEN AGE. 
. Tue Tave TALe OF THE CENCI. 
. MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
. Memorrs OF Mrs JAMESON. 
. THe Roap TO INDIA. 
. CAMPANELLA, 
. WALPOLE's ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
. DISCOVERIES AT OLYMPIA. 

9. THe GOVERNMENT AND THE OPPOSITION. 

London: LONGMANS and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. BLacKk. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, ia 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








YQUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY.—The Chair- 
h man, Sir EDWARD Wa. WATKIN, M.P., begs to announce that he has 
received a Circular, ostensibly issued by order of the Board, and therefore signed 
by the Secretary, attacking him and his policy. So soon as the Board fix the date 
of the Half-yearly Meeting, which they have promised to do on Thursday next, he 
will conclusively answer such Circular. 

6 Cleveland Row, St. James's, January 10th, 1879. 











OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIBLS, 
___ 79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


“TX 7ITHERNDEN ” SCHOOL, Cater- 


NDERIDA HOUSE, St. Leonards- | 
on-Sea.—P. VANCE SMITH, M.A., with able 
as-istance, receives the Sons of (tentlemen as Resident | 
Pupils. Invalids receive special care. Terms moderate. 
For prospectus, &c., address as above. 


W. DISTRICT.—A_ Superior 

e English GOVERNESS desires daily or occa- 

sional] Teaching. Advanced English, thorough French 

and German, with Music. Prepares for CUambridge 

| Local Exam. Highest references. Address, Miss 
WHATTE, 9, the Mount, Heath Street, Hampstead. 





ham Valley, Surrey. Principal—Mr. C. H. 
LAKE, B.A., Lond. (in honours). Education on 
Natura! Principles. A limited number of Pupils. 


OVER COLLEGE.—President, the 
Right Hon. Earl GRAN LE, K.G. Tuition, 


from 10 to 15 guineas; board}@#&5 a year. For par- 
ticulars, apply to the Head Master or the Hon. Sec. 








and all Examinations. 


HE SALOP SCHOOL, OSWESTRY. 
Head Master—JVUHN EVANS, M.A. 
‘The School will REOPEN January 28th. 
education in all branches is thorough and efficient. 
Pupils are specially prepared for University honours 
One pupil was placed SECOND 
1 candi 





NOWER-STREET SCHOOL for 

The (x GIRLS. 
The School REOPENS on THURSDAY, January 
16th. Fees from three guineas to four guineas and « 


dates for the Civil Ser- | half a term. For prospectus and further particulars, 





m the list of 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 22. 2 i 


u 
vice. Delightful country residence. Terms moderate. 


inquire at 80 Gower Street. 
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THE RENT GUARANTEE 


PROPERTY, AND TRUST AGENCY, 
MORTGAGES, INTERESTS, &c., 


ESTATF, 
GUARANTORS AND COLLECTORS OF RENTS, TITHES, INCOMES, 





SOCIETY, LIMITED, 





66 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


RICHARD STONE, 


Established 1850. 


Managing Director. 


Capital, £100,000. 









Secretary—ARTHAUR J. SEDDONS. 


— 








HARDSTOCK COLLEGE, DORSET. 

—A SPECIAL CLASS (limited to 12 boys), the 

sole care of an experienced Master, is being formed 

to prepare for Public School Entrance and Scholar- 

ship. Boys admitted from 7 to 11. Inclusive fees, 

one hundred guineas per annum. No extras, except 
books.—Apply to HEAD MASTER 


OOPER’S HILL COLLEGE. 
—INDIA CIVIL SERVICE ARMY EXAMI- 
NATIONS.—The Rev. Dr. WRIGLEY. M.A., Cam- 
bridge, Professor of Mathematics at late R. M. C. 
Addiscombe, late Examiner for Public Works De- 
partment, India, PREPARES CANDIDATES for the 
above. Next Term begins January 15th. ioe 5 Sap - 
Dr. WRIGLEY’S, 67 High Street. Clapham, S.W.; 
at BARTLETT and CO.'S, 186 Fleet Bees, Lenten, 


E.C. 
6 le Rey. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizeman, 
1868, assisted by T. Forster Rwolfe, Esq., B.A., All 
Souls’, Oxford, prepares Six Pupils for University and 
Army Examinations. One Vacancy, February Ist. 
Terms, 200 guineas. References, the Bishop of Oxford, 
Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart, 
Sir John Strachey, Rev. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &c. 
Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


rPUE COLLEGE, ALDERLEY EDGE, 


CHESHIRE. —The Course of Instruction is in 
the main similar to that in our Public Schools, but 
more prominence is given to the Modern or Practical 
Side; and the number of Tutors is proportionately 
larger, whilst the cost is considerably smaller. Each 
Boy has a Daily Tesson in French. German may be 
tuken in place of Greek.—For List of Honours gained 
at Universities, References, &c., address, JAMES 
WOOD, Head Master. 


S; ANDWELL, near BIRMINGHAM. 


Visitor—The Lorp Bisnor of LICAFIELD 
Presidents—The EArt and Countess of DARTMOUTH. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss Winscom. 

ScHoo, DEPARTMENT.—FIVE OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS for Girls will be offered for Competition on 
the 22nd and 23rd of January next, value from £10 to 
£50 a year,and tenable for one year. Holders of 
Scholarships are re-eligible. Three are for Girls 
under 18 years of age; two for Girls under 16. For 
further information apply to 

Miss WINSCOM, Sandwell, Birmingham. 


ANCASTER SCHOOL. 


4 cumesiane 
Head Master—Rey. Wittiam E. Pryke, M.A., 14th 
Wrangler, 1866. 

Second Master—Rev. WiLtiAM T. NEWBOLD, M.A., 
5th Classic. 1873. 

The FIRST TERM of 1879 begins on JANUARY 
22nd, when an ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £50 
per annum, tenable for three years at the School, will 
be cumpeted for. 

The Annual Fees for Board and Tuition are 55 
Guineas, and (for boys under 13) 50 Guineas. 

The New Buildings comprise Class-rooms, Studies, 
Library, Workshop, Laboratory, Cubicles, &c. 

— Open Scholarships were gained at Cambridge 
in 1878. 

Further yarticulars may be had on application to 
the ) HEAD MASTER. 

EOL OG Y In the Preface to the 

Student's “ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 

Charles Lyell, price %s, he says:—* As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Stran4), Teacher of Miner: logy at 
King’s College, London.” These collections are sup- 
plied on the following terms, ia plain Mahogany 
Oabinets :— 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Tr:ys 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 

UNNI ONT sccavdeosersntmnntsigennegsintéedvacneionsesseon 1010 0 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 

PY ssvniniecibistintacaeincuincnis me. 6 8 
More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5, 000 uineas each. 


CCIDENTS OCCUR  DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANC ECOMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at i Railway Statione, the Local 
gents, or 

64 CORNHILE LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 




















LERGY CO-OPERATION ASSO- 
CIATION (Limited). 

The Directors propose to appoint gentlemen of ex- 
perience and position, not more than 45 years of age, 
to fill the offices of Secretary, and of Accountant and 
Statistician, at a salary for the former commencing at 
£200 a year, and for the latter commencing at £300 a 
year. 

Written applications only (to be marked outside 

Secretary” or “ Accountant”) may be sent to the 
Secretary (pro tem.), at the Office, 85 Long Acre, up to 
Friday, January 17th, giving full particulars of former 
services, and of qualifications for the post, and enclos- 
ing copies of testimonials.—By order, 

WM. H. ALLEN, Secretary pro tem. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property. 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 





Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd , £1 prem. 4,000 ,, ~ 100,000 
me « 88 « 4,000 , a 100,000 
h , 4&8 a 4,000 ,, ~ 100,000 
ma. & wn 2,834 ,, » eee «=: 70,850 
Total...... 18,834 ,, Data cesses £470,850 


Fifth Issue, 4,000 Shares, £25, at £4 per Share pre- 
mium; 2,834 have been already allotted ; the remaining 
1,166 are in course of allotment. 

Reserve Fund upwards of £20,000. 

Various profitable Resales have been made. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place ona 
fair level the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 

The Premium on the Sixth Issue will be Oxed by 
the Board at such a sum as will protect the then 


Pecans M. —HAML E T’, Every a 
AMLET, Mr. HENRY IRVING 

PHELIA, Miss ELLEN TERRY. 

Paster —LYceu M, Every Evening, 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The Thirteenth Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches and Studies is NOW OPEN. 
_ Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. H. FP. PHILLIPS, Secretary, 


i he SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The Seventeenth Winter 
Exhibition is now open. 5 Pall Mall East. From 
Ten till Five. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 64. 
ALFRED D FRIPP, Secretary. 
OYAL 


POLYTECHNIC— 
RALEIGH’S QUEER DREAM (written by 
Tifkins Thudd, Esq.). given by Mr. Oscar Hartwell, 
assisted by Misses Verona, Clifford, Russell, and 
Bailey, at 4 and 9 daily.—The ZOOCEPHALIC 
TROUPE, a funny and clever illusion.—The ELEC- 
[RIC LIGHT, by Mr. J. L. King —REMINISCENCES 
of NURSERY LIFE, a series of funny illustrations of 
the Lyrics of the Little Folks.—AFGHANISTAN, by 
Mr. T C. Hepworth—CHEMISTRY for CHRISTMAS, 
by Mr. J. L. King—NOTES on NOSES, and those 
who wear them, by Mr. J. W. Benn, the Blindfold 
Sketcher.—The INEXHAUSTIBLE TUB.—Manu- 
factures of Confectionery by Machinery, Fancy Soaps, 
Card and Circular Printing, Lithography, Glase- 
working, Carving, Psaligraphy, &c.—Admission Is, 
Open f from 12 till 5 5, and7 till 10. 


ATH.—HOT MINERAL WATERS 
and unequalled BATHS, efficacious in RHEU- 
MATISM andGOUT. Literary, Artistic, and general 








existing Shareholders, having in view the constantly | Society. The Victoria Park, Theatre, and Public 
increasing prcsperity of the Company. Rooms ars constantly open. Great educational 
Estates purchased, 120, for £535,397 10s 3d. advantages. Excellent shops and market. For infor- 
Shareholders, 1,637. mation, apply to Mr. W. H. SIMMS, 31 Gay Street, 
Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. | Bath. 
For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Application | 
: rt AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 


Form, and Pamphlet, — “A Chat with the Sec- 
cotary,” apply to H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BAN K CORPOR A’ LION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000 ; reserved fund, £325,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, 
Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, 
Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, ou terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the Overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, to 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1879. 








“WESTWARD. 


INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 
Applications fur Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 

JHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOUN J. BROOMFIELD, , Secretary. 


[.AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. 
For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 


Accumulated Funds ..........c0-secccreececees £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital ‘of more than £1,500,000 


Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
dl Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


“GioRGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary end Secretary. 


WILLS’ 


‘WESTWARD HO;” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco; to 
be a lone man’s Companion, @ bachelor’s Friend, a hupgry man's Food, @ 
sad man’s Cordia!, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire. There's 


HO!” 


In 1 oz., 


no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven."—KINGSLEY's Westward Ho! 


2 oz., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publi 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; 


cly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 


that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 


untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of avy use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31, 1864, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12, 1866 :—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. Of 
course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


RHEUMATISM, &e. 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, D 


IARRHGA, COLICS, &c. 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies wach bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great 


Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 28 9d, 4s 6d. 
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_ & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
and 





OTTED MEATS; also, 





SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF ‘TEA, 
TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





qrecuaits for INVALIDS 


“CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


NEW SYSTEM. 
HE PARIS GLOVE COMPANY, 
7 RUE BREY, PARIS. 

Gloves at wholesale prices, direct from Paris post 
free, compare with the so-called French kid usually 
sold in England. The style, colour, durability, and 
finish will at once convince the most inexperienced. 

3 pairs. 6 pairs. 

8 8. d. 

1 button, black or Coloured .......0css0+00 
Paris Glove Co.'s superior qualit; " 
Paris Glove Co.'s best quality... 
2 button, black or coloured ....... 
Paris Glove Co.'s superior qualit 
Paris Glove Co.'s best qualit 
} button, black or coloured . 
4 do. ” 
6 do. ” 

Post-office 

trial is solicited ESS aes 
ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky inthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messre. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Officer, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 
In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
* LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
W ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen geue- 
rally. Hetail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 


= 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“TINHE FRESH and SPLENDID 
distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. * 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
Guous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
aa CARACAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured."— 
Morning Post. : 


JAFETY for STREET DOORS. 
—CHUBB'S PATENT LATCHES, with smal] and 
neat keys. Patent Fire and Thief-Resisting Safes, al! 
sizes. Cash and Deed Boxes. Price list sent free.— 
CHUBB and SON, 128 Queen Victoria Street, St. 
Paul's, E.C., and 68 St. James's Street, Pall Mall. 
E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUUES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square) ; and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E 


HARVEY *S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
30 many years, signed, “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Enfeebled 
: Existence.—This medicine embrices every 
attribute required in a general and domestic remedy ; 
it overturns the foundations of disease laid by defec- 
tive food and impure air. In obstructions or conges- 
tions of the liver, lungs, bowels, or any other organs, 
‘these Pills are especially serviceable and eminently 
successful. They should be kept in readiness in every 
fumily,as they are a medicine without a fault for 
young persons and those of feeble constitutions. They 
mever Cause pain, or irritate the most sensitive nerves, 
or most tender bowels. Holloway's Pills are the best 
known purifiers of the blood, and the best promoters 
of absorption and secretion, and remove all poisonous 
and obnoxious particles from both solids and fluids, 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
Vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 








PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum). 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and it free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 
Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


(PESTIMONIAL, JAN, 27, 1877.) 

MY DEAR SiR,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my tication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that = have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Watt Liguts AND Lustres FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZB AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


STOVES for ENTRANCE-HALLS, CHURCHES, SCHOOL-ROOMS, &c. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, on the Slow-Combustion Principle, for heating large 
or small areas with close fire. 


PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, with fire-brick lining, ding or d 
close fire ;-and to burn night and day, if required. 


PRICE'S PE RO-PREURATIC STOVES, with fire-brick lining, fresh warm-air supply, open 
re, ding or d di ue. 


DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, to burn night and day throughout the cold 


season. 
PEDESTAL TILE STOVES, HOT-AIR STOVES, &c., with open fires. 
ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 


FREDK. EDWARDS & SON, 49 Great Marlborough St., Regent St., London. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND OF MEAT. 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 

















ding flue, open or 

















A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 


AND SAUCES, Kingdom. 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


“T ALWAYS USE IT MYSELF, 
And recommend it to my patients, as being more free from excass of alkali, and other impurities prejudicial 
to the Skin,” wrote the late eminent Surgeov, 


MR. JAMES STARTIYN, of 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


TO BE HAD OF CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, EVERYWHERE. 





THE NE W TONIC. 


F E R PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 


without ACID. 
B R A 





VA tl §& 


“ Has all the good effects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the 
teeth.” Seo the Lancet, June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 


Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO.’S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 





ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TUILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John's Hospital for, Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow ; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 

TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 
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NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF * GIDEON'S 
ROCK,” “ THE HIGH MILLS,” & 


The JANUARY PART, PRICE SIXPENCE, of 


THE DAY OF REST 


Contains Chapters 1 to 4 of 
Be-Be, the Nailmaker’s Daughter. 


By Mrs. COOPER (Katherine Saunders). 
With Illustrations by William Small. 


*,* \BE-BE” will be continued from Month to Month, 
until completed in DECEMBER 


STRAHAN and CO., LIMITED, 34 Paternoster Row. 


“The ‘DAY of REST’ is a "most 
excellent journal of Sunday reading, which amply 
fulfils the purpose and promise of its title. It 
shows a list of distinguished contributors (it isa 
eurious feature of the day that Archbishops and 
Premiers now write in Magazines), and is, indeed, 
uniformly good. Its tales, of which we have 
spoken on other occasions with well-deserved 

aise, are of themselves worth the price of the 
__ Miguzine: wn 


DAY OF REST.—1879. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED. 


IMPORTANT SERIAL WORKS are 


now appearing from the pens of 


C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temp'e. 
R. A. PROCTOR, B.A. 

* PRUDENTIA.” 

Mrs. R. O'REILLY. 

Rev. W. FLEMING _— 

Cc. UO. FRASER-TYTL 

Mrs. COOPER Retbons Saunders). 


te See the JANUARY PART, now ready. 








STRAHAN and CO., LIMITED, 34 Paternoster Row. 


PEEP-SHOW. New: Series, Sixpence, 


_ Mouthly. 


PEEP-SHOW. Strahan’ 8 Magazine for 


the Young of all Ages. Richly Illustrated. 


PEEP-SHOW. The key-note of “the 
new series which is just begun is struck in the 
words, “for the young of all ages.” Its speciality 
is that it is adapted to all the members of the family 
—that it endeavours to combine instruction and 
recreation, and to be altogether so attractive in 
its character as to be able “ to hold the children 
from their play, and draw the old man from his 
place in the chimney-corner.” 


Ga See the JANUABY PART, now ready. 
STRAHAN and CO., LIMITED, 34 Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, feap. 8vo, price 3s. 


THE SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS, 


THE MOST POPULAR OF THE EXTANT 
TRAGEDIES OF XSCHYLUS. 
Rendered into English Verse by the Rev. WILLIAM 
GURNEY, M.A., the Grammar School, Doncaster. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS. 





Now ready, in Bohn's Library Binding, or neat blue 
cloth, Vol. VIIL. of GOETHE'S WORKS. Price 3s 6d. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF 
J. W. GOETHE. 


Translated from the German by Sir > cee 
SCOTT, E. A. BOWRING, C.B., ANN 
SWANWICK, and ‘others. 

N.B.—Three of the Seven Plays contained in this 
Volume, viz., ‘**The Wayward Lover,” “ Fellow-Cul- 
prits,” and “ Clavigo,” are here translated for the first 
time; the other Four, which hitherto, with “ Faust,” 
‘Part I.] have formed Vol. III. of GOETHE'S WORKS, 
have been carefully revised for this Edition. 

London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 
York Street, » Covent Garden. 


Ask at your Libraries for 


MARCO VISCONTI: 


A NOVEL, in Three Volumes. 
Translated from the Italian by “ A. D.” 


London: CHARING OROSS PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, Limited, 5 Friar Street, Broadway, E C. 


This day, 16th Edition, crown 8vo, 6s 8d, cloth. 
VERY MAN’S OWN LAWYER. A 
Handy Book of the Principles of Law and 
Equity. By A BARRISTER. Revised to the End of Last 
Session, comprising Summaries of the Bills of Sale 
Act, the Weights and Measures Act, the Public Health 
Act, the Matrimonial Causes Act (as to Aggravated 
Assaults upon Wives), &c. ‘A useful and concise 


epitome of the Law."—Law Magazine.——“ A complete 
epitome of the laws of this country, thoroughly iutel- 
ligible to non-professional readers.” — Bell's Life. 

Crossy Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.C, 








THE PORTFOLIO. 


An Artistic Periodical. 


Edited by P. G. HAMERTON, Esq. 
Published Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 








ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1879. 


ETCHINGS FROM PICrURES * al CONTEM- 
PORARY ARTIST 

Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A. eS a Esq., B.A. 

J. E. Millais, Esq , R.A. J. Pettie, Esq., R.A. 

G. F. Watts, Esq., R.A. E. Nicol, Esq., R.A. 


L. Alma Tadema, A.R.A. 


An Original Etching by Hubert Herkomer, Esq. 
An Etching of Lady Hamilton, by M. Rajon, after 
Romney. 


CHAPTERS ON OXFORD. By A. LANG, Esq. 
With Original Etchings and Vignettes, by M. BRUNET 
DEBAINES, 


ETCHINGS from PICTURES by Sir H. RAEBURN 
R.A., and S. BOUGH, R.8.A. 


PAPERS ON GREEK ART. By Professor COLVIN 
Llustrated. 


EXAMPLES OF Sn eee ARCHI- 


G. E. Street, Esq., R.A. R. Norman Shaw, Esq, R.A- 
J.J. Stevenson, Exq. Ernest George, Esq. 
T. E. Colicutt, Esq. 
With Explanatory Notes by H. C. Boyes, Esq. 


PASSAGES OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CARI- 
CATURES. By JULIAN MAKSHALL, Esq. 
Illustrated. 


ETCHINGS BY THE GREAT MASTERS. 
Reproduced in Facsimile by M. AMAND DURAND. 


NOTES ON JESTHETICS, By the Epiror. 
ARF CHRONICLE. 


*,* All the Volumes of this Portfolio, from 1870 to 
1878, are in print, price 35s each, in cloth; or 42s, half- 
morocco. 


TS PORTFOLIO ‘ETCHINGS. 
_ One Hundred Proofs of each Plate are published 
on Japanese or other fine paper. A Price List of more 
than One Hu:.dred and Twenty Etchings may be 
on application. 
SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 
54 Fleet Street, London. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 293, will be published on Weduesday, 
January 1éth. 





CONTENTS. 

LESSING. 
AGGRESSIVE NONCONFORMITY. 
Tus REFLECTION OF ENGLISH CHARACTER IN 

ENGLISH ART. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. 
Our SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 
1s POLITICAL ECONOMY A SCIENCE ? 
Dr. SAMUEL SMILES’s WORKS ON SELF-HELP. 
Russia AND THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 
PARTY GOVERNMENT. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Price 68, or 21s per annum, post free. 
HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CXXXVIL, for JANUARY, 
now ready, contains :— 
. LONDON Gas. 
2. DANIEL MANIN. 
38. WHAT IS SCIENCE? 
4. RELIGIOUS EQUALITY AND THEORIES OF COMPRE- 
HENSION. 
5. Mr. ARNOLD ON SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
6 
7 
8. 


SRNR OR goto 





3. RESTORATIONS, 
. THE VICEROY AND THE AMIR. 
. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


A SEMAINE FRANCAISE, Journal 
Francais , pour l'Angleterre : —Politique, Littéra- 
ture, Sciences, Arts, Variétés, Nouvelles, et Notes. Un 
exemplaire par la poste, 4jd, en timbres poste. 
Abonnement, franco par la poste: Un an, 19s 6d; six 
mois, 9s 9d. "Prix 4d, chez tous les libraires, et aux 
stations des chemins de fer. Paraissant tous les 
Samedis. On s'abonue aux Bureaux, 37 Southampton 
Street, Strand, Londres, W.C. 


A SEMAINE FRANCAISE, a Weekly 
Newspaper and Review, in French, for the 
United Kingdom.—Politics, Literature, Science, Art, 
Varieties, Notes; for general and family reading. 
Specimen copy, by post, 44d; post free for twelve 
months, 19s 6d; six months, 9s. 9d. Price 4d, at 
newsagents and bookstalls. Every Saturday. Office, 
37 Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London Ww. WC. 
MERICAN NEWSPAPERS, M MAGA- 
LAX ZINEs, and PERIODICALS.—Descriptive List 
of over 700 Publications, with Subscription Prices in 
Sterling, just published. Sent free on application by | 
the WILLMER and ROGERS NEWS COMPANY, 11 | 
Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 
BAG. 


pISHER’S GLADSTONE 


The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 

















———___. 


SECOND EDITION, Vols. I. and IL., 8v0, 30s. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 

“A truly fine and interesting book. It is a valuable 
eoptribution to English history; worthy of Mr. 
Dixon's fame, worthy ef its grand subject."—Post. 

HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


The Last of Her Line. By the 


Author of “St. Olave's,” &c. 3 vole. 


Love Loyal. By Mary C. 


ROWSELL. 3 vols. 


“ The plot of ‘ Love Loyal’ is thoroughly dramatie, 
and the characters are drawn with a master-hand."— 
Court Journa’. 


| Paul Faber, Surgeon. By 
GEORGE MacDONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 


“A powerful story. It is impossible to do justice 
to its lofty purp»se and its rare merits in the limits 


of a review.”"—John Bull. 
Kelverdale. By the Earl of 
“A spirited novel, pleasantly written."—Post. 


Desart. 3 vols. 
A Young Man’s Fancy. By 


Mrs, FORR#&STER. SECOND EDITION, 3 vols. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 








Seventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Treatise 
on the only Successful Method of Curing this 
Disease. By Rospert G. Watts, M.D., M.B.C.S., 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London; C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


THE AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 





They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. 
CORKEUT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. 
SUPERIOR in FINISA. 

EXACT in PERFORMANCE. 
ECONOMICAL in PRICK. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD 
HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
THESE CELEBRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER 
CASES, FROM £2 15s; AND IN GOLD CASES, 
FROM £8 8s. Price List & PAMPHLETs Post Frese. 


67 REGENT STREET (next to St. 
Hall). 


James’s 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited) 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


‘““VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 
EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


POSSESSING A ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SIOCK-ROOM, 
AND THE 
FAMILY TABLE, 
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MRS. PFEIFFER’S NEW WORK, 
QUARTERMAN’S GRACE, 


AND OTHER POEMS, 


Including “ Madonna Dany2.” “ A Vision of Dawn,” 
&e., &c.. and Renderings of Twenty-five of Heine's 
Shorter Poems, will be published on 
January 15th. 


Crown §8vo, 5s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, 
crown 8vo. 63. 


GERARD’S MONUMENT, and other 


Poems. 
SECOND EDITION, Revised, crown 8vo, 63. 


GLAN ALARCH;: His Silence and 


Song. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 
POEMS, including the “Spectator” 


Sonnets. the Red Ladye, Ode to the Teuton Women, 
Lyrics, and Songs. 


TiMES.—* To a delicate taste and refined feeling is 
added a high degree of literary skill, and genuine 
imaginative power.” 

CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.—“A distinct and valuable 
contribntion to modern poetry. Mra. Pfeiffer bas a 
fair chance of one day herding with the Immortals.” 

BRITISH QUARTERLY.—“ Vigorous in picture, pro- 
found in its lessons.” 

ACADEMY.—" Makes a real addition to our posses- 
sions.” 

SaturpAy Revirw.—* Mrs. Pfeiffer has undoubtedly 
the true spirit of a singer.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ Some of Mrs. Pfeiffer's sonnets are, 
to our mind, among the finest in tre language 
show flights of imagination of which almost the great- 
est of English sonnet-writers might and possibly would 
have been proud.” 

PaLL MALL.—* Mrs. Pfeiffer's sonnets are marked 
by high imagination.” 

Wh'TERALL.—If any one doubt that we have among 
us a true woman-poet, the successive works of Mrs. 
Pfeiffer will settle the question.” 

ScotsmaN.—* Scarcely a poem which is not full of 
beauties of thought and expression, and some are 
masterpieces of lyric poetry.” 

STANDARD.—“ The author holds a commission from 
the Muses, and her songs are her vouchers.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Full of beauty; sure to be 
delightedly perused.” 

LiverPooL ALBION.—* It is long since we have read 
poems with such intense pleasure.” 

Lreps Mexcury.—* We rise from a careful and 
delighted perusal with the sense of human reality and 
kinship.” ’ 

CARMARTHEN JOURMAL.—* There are few works in 
which may be found a finer analysis of character and 
thought, and perhaps none in whieh the contention 
of the finer and holier influences with the gr osser 
powers that help to shape human destiny is more 
cunningly traced.” 

Woman's JourNnAL, Boston, U.S.—*It entitles the 
author, Emily Pfeiffer, to a place in the very first rank 
of living poets.” 


London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 


1 Paternoster Square. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 38 61. With Map. 


AFGHANISTAN 


AND THE 
CENTRAL-ASIAN QUESTION. 


By FRED. H. FISHER, BC.S., 
Author of “ Cyprus: Our New Colony.” 


*,* A Comprehensive Account of the Country, 
People, and History of Afghanistan ; and the Causes, 
Proximate and Remote, of the present War. 


London: 
JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 4s 6d. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


“RESPIRATORY DISEASES,” 


(Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore-throat, 

Whooping Cough, Diphtheria, Loss of Voice, &.), and 

their Specific Cure, by Dr. Churchill's Methods from 
the Dutch and other Sources. 


J. W. KOLCKMANN, 2 Langbam Place. London. 
NFIRMARY, ST. LUKE'S. and PLAN. 
—See the BUILDER of this week (4d, or by post, 
444); also for View of the Polytechnicum, Aix-la- 
Chapelle ; the Labour Question; Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition; Seaham Harbour; Egyptian Manners; from 
Edinburgh; from Germany; Cheap Light; a Painter 
in Court; Air and Acoustics; Private Biil Legislation, 
—— Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. A New 
olume. 








THIS DAY. 


NOTICE.—The NEW NOVEL, “ BENEATH the 
WAVE,’ by Miss DORA RUSSELL, Author 
of “ Footprints in the Snow,” “ The Vicar’s 
Governess,” §c., now ready, in 3 vols., at all 
Libraries. 





NOTICE.—On Monday nert, January 13, price 2s, 
cloth, 2s 6d, uniform with Cheap Edition of Miss 
Russells other Novel, “ Footprints in the Snow,” 
of which another Edition will be then ready, 


THE VICARS GOVERNESS. 





London: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, Fleet St. 





THIS DAY. 





EDUCATION as a SCIENCE. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. 


Vol. XXYV. of “ Tho International Scientific Series.” 


CHAPTERS on the ART of THINKING, and other ESSAYS. 


By the late James Hinton, Author of the “ Place of the Physician,” &c., with an Introduc- 
tion by Suapwortu Hopeson. Edited by C. H. Hinxton. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s 6d. 


FREDERIC OZANAM, Professor of the Sorbonne: his 


Life and Works. By Karniren O'Meara. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


The EPIC of HADES. By the Author of ‘“‘Songs of Two 
Worlds,” &e. An ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with Seventeen Full-page Designs in Photo- 
Mezzotint, by GEorcre R. CuHarmMan, 4to, cloth, extra gilt leaves, price 25s, 


POEMS. By R. W. Barbour. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 


The DIVINE LEGATION of CHRIST. By Rev. T. W. Fowle, 


Author of “ The Reconciliation of Religion and Science.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 


FROM a QUIET PLACE: a New Volume of Sermons. By 


A. K. H. B., Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson,” “A Scotch Communion 
Sunday,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





On the 15th inst. 
NEW SERIES. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
No. XXIL, JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 


. PRINCE BISMARCK. | 6. The THOUSAND and ONE NIGHTS. 
. OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. I.—Eton. 7. ENGLAND'S POLICY TOWARDS AFGHAN- 


. The NUPTIALS of ATTILA. By George ISTAN. 
+ * y (00F8° The CUSTODIANS of LEARNING in the 


Meredith. 
. MAX MULLER on the ORIGIN of RELIGION. | MIDDLE-AGES. 
9. SELECTED BOOKS of the QUARTER. 


. A BELEAGUERED CITY. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. 
NOTICE.—One Thousand Copies of Fanny Kemble’s Records of a Girlhood— 
One Thousand Copies of Smiles’s Life of Robert Dick of Thurso—Two Thousand 
Five Hundred Copies of Mrs. Brassey's Voyage of the * Sunbeam,’ and very many 
Copies of every other Recent Work of General Interest, are in circulation at 
MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the demand 
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CLARENDON PRESS SCHOOL & COLLEGE BOOKS, 
Published by MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, 
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The Philology of the English Tongue. 


By Professor J. EARLE, M.A. 7s 6d. 


The Beginner in Anglo-Saxon, a Book 


for. By Prof. EARrLe, M.A. 2s 6d. 


An Anglo-Saxon Reader. In Prose and 
Verse. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 
By H. Swet, M.A. 8s 6d. 


Elementary English Grammar and 
Reading-Book. By O, W. TANCOCK, M.A. 1s Gd. 


English Grammar and Reading-Book, 
Tor Lower Forms in Classical Schools. By the 
Same. 3s 6d. 


Typical Select tions from the best 
English Writers, 2 vols.,33 6d each. 


Chaucer. The Prioresses Tale; Sir 
Ttopas; the Monkes Tale; the Clerkes Tale; the 
Squieres Tale, &c. Edited by W. W. SKEAT, M.A. 
4s 6d, 

Chaucer. The Tale of the Man of 
Lawe; the Pardoneres Tale; the Second Nonnes 
Tale; the Chanouns Yemannes Tale. By the 
sume Editor. 4s 6d. 

Chaucer. The Prologue to the Canter- 


bury Tales ; the Knightes Tale; the Nonnes Prestes 
Tale. Edited by R. Morris, LL.D. 2s 6d. 


Marlowe and Greene. The Tragical 
History of Doctor Faustus aud the Honourable 
History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. Edited 
by Professor A. W. WARD, M.A. 4s 6.4. 


Addison. Selections from Papers in 
the “Spectator.” With Notes. By IT. ARNOLD, 
M.A. 48 6d. 


Bacon’s Advancement of Learning. 
Edited by W. A. WriGHT. 4s 6d. 


Spenser’s Faery Queene. Books I. and 
II. With Introduction, Notes,and Glossary. By 
G. W. Kitcuin, M.A, Each 2s 6d. 


Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity. Book 
I. Edited by the Rey. RB. W. CHuncu, M.A., Dean 
of St. Paul's. 2s. 


Shakespeare.—Edited by W. G. Clark, 
M.A., and W. A. WriGHrT, M.A. 

The MERC HANT of VENICE, Is.—RICHARD the 
SECOND, Is 64 —MACBETH, 1s 64.—HAMLET. 2s.— 
The TEMPEST, 1s 64—KING LEAR, Is 64—AS 
YOU LIKE IT, Is 64.—A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM, 1s 6d.—JULIUS CESAR, 2s. 


Milton. Poems. Edited by R. C. 
Browne, M.A. Two Vols, 6s 6d. Separately— 
Vol. ., 48; Vol. If, 38s. The Areopagitica, by 
Hales, 3s. 


Cowper. Edited, with Life and Intro- 


duction, by H. J. GRIFFITHS. 2 vols., 3s each. 


Dryden. Select Poems. Edited by W. 


D. CHRISTIE, M.A. 3s 6d. 


Pope. Essay on Man. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By MARK PATTISON, B.D. 
1s 6d. SATIRES and EPISTLES, 2s. 


Burke. Select Works. By E. J. Payne. 


Vol. I, 4s 6d; Vol. IL., 


Burke. Four Letters on the Proposals 
for PEACE with the REGICIDE DIRECTORY of 
FRANUE. Edited by E.J. PAYNE, M.A. 5s. 


An Elementary Latin Grammar. By 


J.B. ALLEN, M.A. 2s 6d. Second Edition, Revised. 


A First Latin Exercise Book. By the 


same Author. Extra feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


A First Latin Reader. By T. J. Nunns, 
A. [New Edition, Revised. 
Cesar. The Commentaries. With 


Noter, Maps, &. By C. E. Moperty, M.A. The 
GALLIC WAR. Thied Edition. 4s Gd. The 
CiVIL WAR. 386d. The CIVIL WAR. Book 
I. 2. 


By Pritchard 


Livy. Selections (for Schools). 


Livy, Books I.-X. By Professor Seeley, 


Cicero. Select Letters. With Intro- 


ductions, Notes, &c. By A. WATSON, M.A. 18s. 


Cicero. Select Letters (Text). By 


the same Editor. 4s 


Cicero. Selection of interesting and 
l'escriptive Passuges. With Notes By H. 
WaALrorb, M.A. 4s ¢d; also in Three oom, 
1s 6d each, 


Cornelius Nepos. 
BROWNING, 2s 6d. 


With Notes by 0. 
With 


Notes aud Maps. By H. Lee-WanNer, M.A. In 
Three Parts, ts 6d each. 


M.A. Book L., 6s. 
Horace. With Introductions and Notes. 


By EK. C. WickuAM, M.A. Vol. IL, The ODES, 
CARMEN SECULARE, and EPODES, 12s. 


Ovid. Selections. By Professor W. 
RAMSAY. 58 Gd. 
Persius. The Satires. With Transla- 


tion aud Commentury, by Professur CONINGTON. 
7s 6d. 


Pliny. Selected Letters. Edited, with 


Notes, by PaitCHakbd and BexNARD. 
Virgil. By Professor Sellar. 14s. 
Less Known Latin Poets. Selections. 


By N. Pinper, M.A. 15s. 


Early Latin. Fragments and Speci- 
mens. By J. Worbswontu, M.A. 1ldz. 


Passages for Translation into Latin. 
By J. G. SARGENT, 2s 6d. 


Liddell and Scott's Greek-English 
LEXICON. Sxth Edition, Revised and EJarged. 
4to, 36s. 


A Greek-English Lexicon, abridged 
from the Abuve. Sixteenth Edition. Square, 
78 6d, 


Wordsworth’s Greek Grammar. 18th 


Edition. Half-bound, 4s. 


Wordsworth’s Greek Primer in English. 


Sixth Edition, Revised, Is 6d. 


First Greek Reader. By W. G. Rush- 


BROOKK, 2s 6d. 


Fourth Greek Reader; being Specimens 
of Greek Dialects. By W. W. Merry, M.A. 4s 6d. 


Fifth Greek Reader. Part I. Selections 
from Greek Epic aud Dramatic Poetry. By E. 
AbsoTr, M.A. 48 6d. 


Zschylus. Prometheus Bound. With 
Introd uction and Notes by A. O. PxicKARD, M.A. 
23. 


Cebetis 


and Notes. 


Homer’s Iliad. Book I By D. B. 


Monro. Is 6d. 


Homer. Odyssey, I. 


With Introduction 


2s 6d 


Tabula. 


By C.S. Jenna, M.A. 


-XII. (for Schools). 


By W. W. Merny, M.A. 4s 6d. Buok LL, 1s 6d; 
Buoks XIII. tv XXIV., 5s. 
Demosthenes and Zschines. The 


ORATIONS on the CROWN. By G. A. and W. H. 
Simcox. 8vo, 12s. 


Sophocles. In Single Plays, with Eng- 
lish Notes, &e. By Profeesor CAMPBELL and KF. 
Abporr, M.A. OEDIPUS REX, OEDIPUS 
COLONEUS, ANTIGONE, Is 94 each.—AJAX, 
ELECTRA, TRACHINIAE, 2s each. 


The Text of the Seven 


4s 6d. 


Sophocles. 


Plays. By Professor CAMPBELL. 


Xenophon. Easy Se Selections from. By 
J. 8. PHILLPOTTS, . and C. S. JkRRAM, M.A. 
3> 6d. 


OXFORD. 








Xenophon. Anabasis, Book IL With 


Notes. By C.S.JeRRaM, M.A. 2s. 


Brachet’s Historical French Grammar, 
Translated by G. W. KITCHIN, M.A. 3s 6d, 


Brachet’s French Dictionary. Trans- 
Jated by G. W. KitcHIN, M.A. New and Cheaper 
Edition, Enlarged, 7s 61. 


French Classics. Edited by Gustave 
Masson. Vols. I. to I[l., 28 6d each; Vol. IV., 
3s; Vols. V. to VIL, 2s 6d each. 


Lange's. New German Method. In 


Vol. I, The GERMANS at HOME. 2s 6d. 


Vol. Il. A GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LAN. 
GUAGE, 3s 6d. 
Vol. IIL GRAMMAR, READING-BOOK, and 
CONVERSATION. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Lessing’s Laokoon. With Notes, &c., 
by A. HAMANN, Phil. Doc., M.A, 4s 6d, 
German Classics. Edited by Dr. 
BucHaEIM, 
GOELrHE’S EGMONT. 3s.—SCHILLER'S WIL- 
HELM TELL, 3s 61.—LESSING’'S MINNA VON 


6d.—SCHILLER'S EGMONI'S 
and BELAGERUNG VON 


BARNUELM, 3a 
LEBEN UND TOD, 
ANTWERPEN, 2s 6d. 


Dante. Selections from the Inferno; 
By H. B. COTTERILL. 4s 6d. 


Tasso: La Gerusalemme Liberata, By 


the same Editor. 2s 6d. 


Select Charters and other Historical 
DOCU MENTS, Illustrative of the CONSTILTU- 
TIONAL HISTORY of the ENGLISH NATION, 
from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Edward 
I. By Professor StussBs. 8s 6d. 


A Constitutional History of England. 


By the same Author. Three Vols., each 12s. 


A History of France. With numerous 
Maps, Pians, and Tables. By G. W. K(TCHIN, MLA. 
In Three Vols., 10s 61 each. 


Deductive Logic, | the Elements of. 


By T. FowWLeR. 3s 6d 


Inductive Logic, the Elements of. 


By the same Author. 63. 


Bacon’s Novum Organum. Edited, 
og Introduction and Notes, &c., by Prof. Fow: LER, 
A l4 4s. 


Selections from Berkeley. With In- 
troduction aud Notes for Students By Prof. 
Fraskk, LL.D. Second Edition, Revised and 
Eula: ged, crown 8yo, 78 6d ( This day. 


Political Economy, a Manual of. By 


E. T. Rogers. 4s 6d. 
The Scholar's Arithmetic. By L. 
HENSLEY, M.A. 48 6d 
The Scholar's Algebra. By the Same 
Author. 4s 6d. 


Book-Keeping. By Hamilton Ball. 2s. 
Descriptive Astronomy. A Handbook 
A 


of. By G. F. CHAmBeERs, F S. 28s. 


Lessons on Thermodynamics. 
* BAYNES, M.A. 7s 6d. 


Heat, an Elementary 


lilustrations. By Prof. 


By BR. 


Treatise. With 


STeéwaRtT. 7s 6d. 


Chemistr By Professor 


A. W. ¥ 
Practical Chemistry, Exercises in. 


and 


for Students. 
838 


ILLIAMSON, F.R.S. 


A. G. Veanon Harcourt, M.A., F.RS., 
G. MADAN, M.A, Ser‘es IL. Qualitative Exercises. 
73 6d, 


Electricity and Magneticion. By Prof. 


J. CLERK MAXWELL, 2 vols., £1 11s 6d. 


A Music Primer for Schools. By 








Cicero. Select Letters. 


and BERNARD. 


Oxford : 


Printed at the CLARENDON 


Xenophon. Selections (for Schools). 


S. PHILLPOTTS. 33 6d. 


*.* CCMPLETE LISTS OF THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 





PRESS, and Published by 
Publishers to the University. 


THOUTBECK and DALE. Is 6d. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 





SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


Under the Joint Editorship of 
Professors HUXLEY, ROSCOE, 
BALFOUR STEWART. 
18mo, I!lustrated, Is each. 


Chemistry. By Prof. Roscoe, F.R.S. 


Witb Qu_stions. 


Physics. By Prof. B. Stewart, F.R.S. 


With Questions. 
Physical Geography. By Prof. Geikie, 
Juestions, 


F.R.S. With 
Geology. By Prof. Geikie, F.R.S. 
Physiology. By M. Foster, M.D., F.B.S. 
Astronomy. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 
Botany. ae Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.1., 

C.B., F.B.S. 


i=. 
Political Economy. By Prof. Jevons. 


*,* Others to follow. 


and 


By Prof. Stanley Jevons, 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
Astronomy. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 


With Ilustrati ~ 4 5s 6d, QUESTIONS, Is 6d. 


Botany. By Prof. Oliver, F.R.S., 
F.L.S. With Illustrations, 4s 6d. 

Chemistry. By Prof. Roscoe, F.R.S- 
With I!lustrations, 4s 6d. 

CHEMICAL PROBLEMS ADAPTED to the SAME. 

By Prof. THorre, With KEY, 2s. 

Chemistry. — Owens College Junior 
COURSE of PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By F. 
JonEs. Preface by Prof. Roscoe. 2s 6d. 

By 


Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Physiology. By Prof. ‘Huxley, F.R.S. 


Prof. Jevons, F.R.S. 3s 6 
With Llustrations, 4s 6d. QUESTIVES, Is 6d. 
Political Economy for ers. By 


M.G.FawcetTr. With Questions, 2s 6.4. 


Physics. By Prof. B. Stewart, F.R.S. 


With Coloured Diagram and Illustrations, 4s 64. 


Natural Philosophy for Beginners. By 
I. ToDHUNTER, M.A R.S. Part L, PROPED. 
TIES of SOLID —* * FLUID BODIES. 3s 6d. 
Part I., SOUND, LIGHT, and HEAT, 3s 64. 


Physical Geography. By Prof A. 


GEIKIE, F.B.S.” 8vo, with mm i 4s 6d. 


QUESTIONS, Is 6d. 
Class-book of aphy. By C. B. 
2s 6d. 


CLARKE, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
Progressive French Course. By Eugene 


FasNacut, First Year, 1s; Second Year, Is 6d. 


Progressive German Course. By the 
Same. First Year, 1s 6d; Second Year, 2s. 


French Dictionary. By G. Masson. 6s. 
German Dictionary. By Prof. Whitney 


and A. H. EpGren. 7s 6d. German-Engli: 


Part. 5s, 
German Grammar. By Prof. Whitney. 
5s. 


4s 6d, 
German Reader. By the Same. 


Fifty-Sixth Thousand. 
A Short History of the English People. 
By J.R.Green. With Marys, &c., 8s 6d. 
Analysis of English History, based on 


ae above. By OC. W.A. Tait. 4s 6d. 


in English History. Edited 


by J. R. GREEN. Tvols., Is Gdeach. ([Shortly. 


Old ‘English History. By E. A. Freeman, 


a i 6s, 
el By Prof. Huxley. 
Weseee hy ve. 


[Ninth } meee 


Linear Perspective and Model Drawing. 


By L. ANDERSON. Illustrated, 2s. 


Drawing-Book for Bepeners. By P. 


H. DeLaMoTre, Llustra 





HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
PRIMERS. 


18mo, Is each 
Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E. 


GLADSTONE, 
English Soaneen. By R. Morris, LL.D. 
Rome. By M. Creighton, M.A. With 
aps 
Greece. By C. A. Fyffe, M.A. With 
laps. 
English Li Literature. By Rev. Stopford 
KOOKE, 
Europe. ;- E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., 
LL.D. With Maps. 
Greek Antiquities. By J. P. Mahaffy, 
A. jlustrated. 
Roman Antiquities. By Prof. A. &. 
WILKINS. Illustrated. 
Classical Geography. By H. F. Tozer. 
Geograph y. By George Grove, F.R.G.S. 
ith Maps. 
Children’ s Treasury of Lyrical Poetry. 
By F.'T. PALGKAVE. In Two Parts, each Is. 
Shakspere. By Professor Dowden. 
Philology. By J. Peile, M.A. 
Greek Literature. By Prof. Jebb. 
English Grammar Exercises. By R. 
Morus, LL.D., and H. C. Bowen, M.A. 
France. By C. M. Yonge. 
English Composition. By Prof. Nichol. 
Geography of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By J. R. GREEN and ALICE Sror tape 
*,* Others to follow. 2 ae 
Primer of Pianoforte-Playing. By 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR, Edited by Geonue Grove, 


D.C.L. 18nio, le. 


HISTORICAL COURSE. 

Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
Genera! Srotah of Zerpann, itary. 
England. | By Edith Thompson. With 

aps, 2s 6 


Scotland. By Margaret MacArthur. 2s. 
Italy. By W. Hunt, M.A. 3s. 

Germany. By James Sime, M.A. 3s. 
America. By J. A. Doyle. With 


Maps, 4s 6d. 
European Colonies. By E. J. Payne, 
*,* Others to follow. 


M.A. With Maps, 4s 6d. 


MACMILLAN'S READING BOOKS. 


PRIMER (48 pp.)... 
BOOK L, for Standard I. (96 ‘pp... 
It. mt IL. (144 pp.. 
111. (160 pp.) 
lV. (176 pp.). 
AT. | . 
pL * 2s, 


English Method of Teaching to Read. | 


By SONNENSCHEIN and MEIKLE JOHN. 


"IL. x 
rs IV. 


” VE. 


NURSERY BOOK, 1d. 
Sheet, for wa'ls, 53.) 

FIRST COURSE, 61. SECOND COURSE, 64. 

THIRD and FOURTH COURSES, 6d. 


(Also in large type on 


A Sabesein Grammar. By Dr. | 


ABBUIT. 68. 


Longer English | Poems. Edited by, 


Prof. HaLes. 43 6d 


Historical Outlines of English Accid- beer 


ENVE. By Dr. R. Morni:. 4s, 


Historical English Grammar. 


Same. 2s 6d 


By the | 





| 


MATHEMATICS. 
By BARNARD SMITH. 
Arithmetic and Algebra. 10s 6d. 
Arithmetic for Schools. 4s 6d. Key, 


; School Class-book of Arithmetic. 3s. 


Or Three Parts, Iscach. 
each. 


Shilling Book of Arithmetic. 


National and Elementary Schools. 
Part I., 24; Part I1., 34; Part ILL, 7d. 
Answers, 18mo, ls 6d. KEY, 4s 6d, 


By T. DALTON, M.A. 


Arithmetic; Rules and Examples. 2s 6d. 
Algebra ; ;, Rules and Examples. Part 
,2s. Par 23 Gd 
~ I. TODHUNTER, M.A, 
Euclid. 3s 6d. 
Mensuration for Bezinners. 2s 6d. 
Algebra for Beginners. 2s 6d. Key, 
6s 6d. 


Trigonometry for Beginners. 2s 6d. 
4s 6d. 


Mechanics | 
Ri Ss 6 
Algebra aot Colleges and Schools. 


Plane eestor 5s. KEY, 10s 6d. 
Spherical Trigonometry. 4s 6d. 


Conic Sections. 7s 6d. 
The Differential Calculus. 10s 6d. 


MACMILLAN'S geese SERIES. 


Cicero’s Orations Catilina. 
From tke aan of HA are with Additions by 
Prof. WILKINS. 3+ 6d. 

Cicero's Second Philippic Oration. 
From the German of HALM, By Prof. J. E. 
Mayor, M.A, 5s. 


Cicero’s Academica. Edited by J. 8S. 


Rep, M.A. 4s 6d. 


Demosthenes on the Crown, with 
JESCHINES agaiust CTESIPHON. Edited by B. 
Duakek, M.A. 5s. 

Homer's Odyssey, IX. to XII. Edited 
by Professor JoHN E. B. Mayor. Part L, 3a. 
Juvenal, Satires, XII.-XVI. ~ Prof. 

JOUuN E. B. Mayor. 3s 61. 

Livy.—Hannibal’s First Cam in 
ITALY. Books XXL aud XXII. Edited by W. 
W. Caves, Reader in Ancient History, Oxford. 5s. 


Sallust. Edited by C. Merivale, D.D. 
4s 6¢.—The CATILINA and JUGUREHA, each 
9s 6d. 


Tacitus.—Agricola and Germania. 


Edited by Cxuurch and Broprips. 3s 64; 


separately, each 2s. 
Tacitus.—The Annals. Book VI. By 
Timorumenos. 


the same kditors. 2s 6d. 
M.A. 38; with 


KEY, Three Paris, 2s 6d 


For 
Separately, 
With 


F.R.8. 


for Beginners. 


Terence.—Hauton 
Edited by E. S. SHUCKBURGH, 
Transtation, 4s 6d. 

Thucydides. Books VI. and VII. 

Edited by the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 5a. 
| Xenophon. — Hellenica. Books I. and 
re by H. Haitsrone, B.A. With Map, 
4s 6 
*,* Others to follow. 


Latin Prose Compos: tion. By H. 
BeLCHBR, M.A. Is 6d. KEY, 


| Greek Prose Composition. "First Steps. 
By B. JACKSON. 1s 6d. 
‘Latin Prose Composition, Hints 
in Prose Composition, First Steps 


towards. By A. W. Potts, LL.D. 3s. 
= By G. Rust, M.A. Is 6 


Greek for Beginners. ‘By Professor J. 
B. Mayor. Part I, Is 6d; II. and ILL, 38 Gd, 
Comylete, 4s 6d. 


On the Study of Words. By at First Greek Reader. By Prof. John F. 


bishop TRENCH. 5s. 


B. Mayor. 4s 6d. 


English, Past and Present. By the. First Greek Grammar. By W. C. 


Same. 5s. 


RUTHEKFORD, M.A. Is. 


*,* CATALOGUES OF EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER WORKS FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, 





Wc, 
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HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 


ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. By the Right Hon. Lord MACAULAY. 
Student's Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 


TORICAL ESSAYS. Student's Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of Lord 


MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
Crown 870, 6s. 


CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS. 


By R. BoswortH SmitH, M.A. With 11 Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


CLASS-BOOK HISTORY of ENGLAND, for 


the Use of Students preparing for Examination. By the Rev. D. Morris, 
B.A. Twelfth Thousand, Maps and Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND; with a 


copious Chronology, Tables of Contemporary Sovereigns, and Questions for 
Examination. By the Rev. G. R. GLeIG, M.A. 12mo, 6s. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME, abridged from 


Dean MERIVALE'S “General History of Rome” by C. PULLER, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Thirteen Maps. Feap. 8vo, price 33 6d. 


ESSENTIALS of ENGLISH HISTORY, for 


the Use of Schools and Students preparing for Examination. By the Rev. W. 
E, LITTLEWOOD, M.A, Sixth Edition. Feap. Svo, 3s. 


The CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. 


By Miss SEWELL, Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Uniform with a “ First History 
of Greece,” by the same Author. Fceap. 8yo, 23 6d. 


A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. By Miss 


SewELL, Author of * Amy Herbert.” Uniform with * The Child's First History 
of Rome,” by the same Author. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT 


HISTORY; containing the Political History, Geographical Position, and 
Social State of the Principal Nations of Antiquity. By W. Cooke TAYLOR, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. , 


TAYLOR’S STUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN HISTORY, 


Revised andfContinued by C. D. Yonce, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A MANUAL of the WHOLE SCRIPTURE 


HISTORY, and of the History of the Jews. By the Rev. J. E. Rippie, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo, 4s. 


RIDDLE’S OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE HISTORY; being 


an Abridgment of the Author's “‘ Manual of the Whole Scripture History.” 
Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


WILLIAM HUGHES’s MANUAL of GEO- 


GRAPHY, PHYSICAL, INDUSTRIAL, and POLITICAL. For the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. With Six Coloured Maps. icap. 8¢o, 7s 6d. 


Orin {Part I.—Zurope, price 3s 5d, cloth. 
Two Parts (Part IL—Asia, Africa, America, and Australia. 

Also by W. HvuGHEs, in GLEIG’s School Series :— 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, price 9d. 
QUESTIONS on GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, price 9d. 
GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, price 9d. 
The CHILD'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, price 9d. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, price 1s. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY, in 31 entirely new Coloured Maps. Edited by the Rev. G. 
BuTLeR, M.A. Imperial 8vo, or imperial! 4to, price 5s, cloth. 
* We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the best Schoo! Atlas that has come 
under our notice. Everything in it has been subordinated to the one idea of 
making it thoroughly useful as an inst: ument of education."—Lducationa! Times. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY, in 28 entirely new Coloured Maps. Edited by the Rey. G. 
BuTLER, M.A. Imperial Svo, or imperial 4to, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


“Twenty-eight coloured plates, very clear and distinct in lettering, special care 
having been taken to make the maps and plans serviceable in illustration of 
Classical authors.”—Saturday Review. 


London: LONGMANS and CQ, 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


FATHERS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
APOSTOLIC FATHERS (The). By the Rev. H. 8. Holland, 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


DEFENDERS of the FAITH (The); or, the Christian 


Apologists of the Second and [hird Centuries. By the Rev. F. Watson 
M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. ' 


SAINT AUGUSTINE. By the Rev. William R. Clark, 


M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 28, 
SAINT JEROME. By the Rev. Edward L. Cutts, D.D, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
CONVERSION OF THE WEST. 

The CONTINENTAL TEUTONS. BY the Very Rev. Charles 
Mgriva.e, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Ely. With Map. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 23. 
The CELTS. By the Rev. G. F. Maclear,D.D., Head Master 

of King’s College School. With Two Maps. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


The ENGLISH. By the same Author. With Two Maps, 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
The NORTHMEN. By the same Author. With Map. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 
CORAN (The): Its Composition and Teaching, and the 


Testimony it Bears to the Holy Scriptures. By Sir WILLIAM Murr, K.C.S.1, 
LL.D. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


BUDDHISM: being a Sketch of the Life and Teachings of 
Gautama, the Buddha. By T. W. Ruys Davips, of the Middle Temple. Feap. 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


HINDUISM. By Professor Monier Williams, M.A., D.C.L., 


&c. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


ISLAM and its FOUNDER. By J. W. H. Stobart, B.A, 


Principal La Martinitre College, Lucknow. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 








THE HOME LIBRARY. 
HOUSE of GOD (The), the HOME of MAN. By the Rev. 


G, E. JeLF, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


INNER LIFE (The), as REVEALED in the CORRE. 
SPONDENCE of CELEBRATED CHRISTIANS. Edited by the late Rev. T. 
ERSKINE. Crown 8vo, cloth 33 6d. 


SAVONAROLA: his Life and Times. By the Rev. William 


R. CLARK, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 





MANUALS OF HEALTH. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., kimp cloth, price 1s each. 
On PERSONAL CARE of HEALTH. By the late E. A, 
Parkes, M.D., F.R.S. 
FOOD. By Albert J. Bernays, Professor of Chemistry at 


St. Thomas's Hospital. 


WATER, AIR, and DISINFECTANTS. By W. Noel 


HARTLEY, Esq., King's College. 


London: 77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.; 4 Royal Exchange, 
E.C.; and 48 Piccadilly, W. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN; 


GERMANY AND PRUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC AGE. 


By J. R. SEELEY, M.A,, 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, with Portraits and Maps, price 48s. 
“Dr. Busch's volume has made people think and talk even more than usual of 
Prince Bismarck, and Professor Seeley'’s very learned work on Stein will call 


attention to an earlier and an almost equal. y emiaent German statesman.”— 
Times, December 30th 1878. 





London: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 Paternoster Row. 
ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for 


both Primary and Higher Schools; Revised Editions :~ 





8. d. 
FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR — 
KEY, with Additional Exercises... exe che oa eco oo 3 8 
HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR... _ a oe ove ooo 2 6 
COMPANION to the HIGHER GRAMMAR .... Re eee a 8&6 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC ... one ove oo 4 0 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and KELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-roum, aud Schools, &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CoO. 








FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 


and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; French-English, English-French. By LEON 
CONTANSEAU, many years French Examiner for Military and Civil Appoint- 
ments. Post Svo, 7s 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S POCKET DICTIONARY 


of the FRENOH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES  ; being a careful Abridgment 
of the Practical Dictionary. Pocket size, price 3s 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S FIRST STEP in FRENCH, 


an Easy Method of Learning the Elements: 1. Vocabulary for Pronunciation ; 
2. Simple Grammar Rules; 3. Easy Exercises and Conversations; 4. Enter- 
taining Pieces for Reading and Translation. Price 2s 641.—KEY, 3s. 


CONTANSEAU’S PREMIERES LECTURES ; 


a Selection of Instructive and Entertaining Stories from the best French 
Authors, with English Notes, followed by a few easy Poetical Pieces suitable 
to be committed to Memory. Price 2s 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S MODERN FRENCH 


GRAMMAR; comprising Vocabularies, Conversational Lessons, and copious 
Exercises composed from the best Authors of the Present Day. Price 4s.— 


KEY, 3s. 
CONTANSEAU’S GUIDE to FRENCH 


TRANSLATION ; a Selection of Instructive and Entertaining English 
Extracts, with Hints for their Translation junto French. Price 3s 6d.—KEY, 
3s 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S PROSATEURS et POETES 


FRANCAIS; Selections from the best French Authors, arranged in Chrono- 
logical Order, from the Age of Louis XIV. to the Present Day. Price 5s. 


CONTANSEAU’S PRECIS de la LITTERA- 


TURE FRANOAISE, depuis son Origine jusqu’a nos Jours. For the Use of 
Schools and Students preparing for Examination in French. Price 3s 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S ABREGE de l'HISTOIRE 


de FRANCE, from the Earliest Times to the Year 1860. Compiled from the 
Works of Guizot, Si di, De Bi te, Thiers, Michelet, &c. Price 3s 6d. 


CHEAP SERIES. 


CONTANSEAU’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


COURSE, adapted for English and Middle-Class Schools. Complete in Ten 
Parte, 18mo, price Eightpence each. 


I, SMALLER or ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR :— 


1, FRENCH ACCIDENUVE, price 8d. 
2. FRENCH SYNTAX, price 8d. 


Il, FOUR FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOKS :— 
1, FRENCH CONVERSATION-BOOK, price 84. 
2. FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOK, price 8d. 
3. SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOK, price 84. 
4. FRENCH TRANSLATION BOOK, price 84. 


Ill, THREE FRENCH CONSTRUING BOOKS :— 
1. EASY FRENOH DELECTUS, price 8d. 
2. FIRST FRENCH READER, price 8d. 
3. SECOND FRENCH READER, price 8d. 


IV. FRENCH and ENGLISH DIALOGUES, price 8d, con- 
taining the most useful Phrases in every-day Talk, and in Railway and 
Steamboat Travelling. 

*,* Also, an ELEMENTARY GERMAN COURSE, uniform with 
tke above, in Seven Purts, price 9d each, by Ernest L. NaFTEL, German 

Master, Upper School, Liverpool College. 


The PRINCIPLES and RULES of FRENCH 


GENDERS. By Cares Cassat, LL.D., Prof. of the French Lang. and Lit. 
Uniy. Coll., London, and at the Royal Naval College. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The GRADUATED COURSE of TRANSLA- 


TION from English into French. Edited by Professors CHARLES CASSAL, 
LL.D., and T. KARCHER, LL.B. Small 8vo, in 2 Volumes or Parts, 8s 6d; or 
separately, PAaT L., Junior Course, 3s 6d; Part IL., Senior Course, 58. 


GERMAN POETRY for REPETITION, a 


Graduated Collection of Popular and Classical Pieces and Extracts, with 
May ” Notes for Learners. Edited by C. A. Bucnusim, Ph.D. 18mo, 
e 3s 6d. 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the 


GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By the Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, 
M.A., and C. M. FRIEDLANDER, Ph.D. Post 8yo, 78 6d. 








BY THE RIGHT REV. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., 


LORD BISHOP OF NATAL. 


ARITHMETIC. 
COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC designed for the 


Use of SCHOOLS; to which is added a Chapter oa DecimaL COINnage. 
ae Edition, with Notes and Examination Papers. 12mo, 4s 64— 
» 5s. 


COLENSO’S SHILLING ARITHMETIC 


designed for the Use of ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 18mo, price 1s cloth, or 
with ANSWERS, price ls 64, cloth. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC for Narionat, 


ADULT, and COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS : — 


I. Text-Book, price 6d. Il. Examples. Part I. Simple Arithmetic, price 44. 
IL. Examples, Part Il. Compound Arithmetic, price 44. 
IV. Examples, Part I{I. Fractions, Decimals. Duodecimils, &c., price 4d. 
Vv. ——- to the Examples, with SOLUTIONS of the more difficult QUESTIONS, 
price ls. 


ALGEBRA. 
COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA 


designed for the Use of Schools, Part 1, containing the Simpler Parts of the 
Science, suitable for general Schoo! purposes, and as required for the attain- 
ment of an ordinary B.A. degree. New Edition. 12mo, 4s 6d.—KEY, 5s. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on COLENSO’S 


ALGEBRA. Part 1, with Graduated Exercises, Problems, &c. By the Rev. J. 
HUNTER. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA 


designed for the Use of Schools, Part 2, adapted to suit the wants of more 
advanced Students; containing the higher parts of the subject, with an 
Appendix of more difficult Miscellaneous Examples and Equation Papers. 
12mo, 68s.—K EY, 5s. 


COLENSO’S MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES 


and EQUATION PAPERS from Parts 1 and 2 of the Algebra; with the 
Answers. 12mo, 28 6d. 


The STUDENT'S ALGEBRA. Complete in 


One Volume. By the Right Rev. J. W. Corenso, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
ool Edited by the Rev. JouHN HuNTsR, M.A. Crown 8vo, price 63; and 
» 6s. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 


adapted for the Use of National and Adult Schools ; containing numerous Easy 
Examples and Questi ns under every Rule, with a Selection of Miscellaneous 
Exercises for Practice. 18mo, Ils 64.—KEY, 2s 6d. 


COLENSO and HUNTER’S INTRODUCTORY 


ALGEBRA; containing the Obief Rules in the First Part of “ Colenso's 
Elements of Algebra,” simplified with Additional Illustrations, end followed 
by a large Appendix of New Examples, arranged in the Order of the Rules. 
18mo, price 28 6d.—KEY, price 2s 6 


GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 
COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID; with 


Geometrical Exercises. New Edition, thoroughly Revised, with Solved Ex- 
amples of Deduced Problems and Theorems, and the Figures of Euclid, arranged 
by — for Examination. 18mo, 4s 6d; or with a KEY to the Exercises, 


COLENSO’S GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES 


and KEY. 18mo, 3s 6d. 


COLENSO’S GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES 


separately, for the Use of Schools where other Editions of Euclid may be 
employed. 18mo, ls. 


COLENSO’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, 
Part L., comprising the Measurement of Lines and an. the Numerical 
Values of the Trigonometrical Ratios; wth the Use of Logarithms and the 
Exponential Theorem. 12mo, 3s 64.—KEY, 3s 6d. 


COLENSO’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, 
Part II. Comprising the Summation of Series, the Trigonometrical Solution 


of Equations, and a Large Collection of Miscellaneous Problems. 12mo, 28 6d. 
—KEY, 5s. 





London: 


LONGMANS and CO. 
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LIFE AND 


SMITH, ELDER, 





AND 


Just Published, Two Vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 





Edited by E. J. 


————. 


CO”’S PUBLICATIONS, 


LETTERS OF SYDNEY DOBELL. 


With Steel Portrait and Photographic Illustrations. 


“ A pleasant picture of the poet, living in the midst of the loveliest surroundings 


The biography is ably written."—Athenwum. 


“fo these volumes, as a whole, we can conscientiously give high praise. 
Dobell’s character is set forth in a clear light, his fine nature and manifold gifts 
are well brought out and illustrated, and the memorial should not only meet with 
great favour at the hands of the public, but it should also have the effect of creat- 
ing a renewed interest in Sydney Dobell's works."—Z.raminer. 

“A full-length portrait of a very attractive figure. The life now given to the 
world will form a very valuable testimony and aid to this latter view of Mr. 


Dobell’s genius. Modesty and fine taste are conspicuous everywhere ; the narra- 


tive part is admirably done. We have read the book with great pleasure, and wa 
are sure many others will do the same, for a beautiful, generous spirit everywhere 
displays itself.”"—British Quarterly Review. 


“ The estimate of Sydney Dobell, both as a poet and as a man, has been steadily 
rising since his death. The memoir now before us, with its wealth of revelation 
from letters, &c., is precisely what was needed. The biographer has done hor 
work with great tact. The narrative part is written with great skill,and wean 
quite certain that the book will not fail of its aim in setting Mr. Dobell in a ya 
higher place in the minds and hearts of many.”—Nonconformist. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 7s. 


ETHICS AND ZSTHETICS OF 
MODERN POETRY. 
By J. B. SELKIRK. 


“The volume is thoroughly readable, tuggestive, 
and well written, and will, no doubt, be prized by 
many. Now and then it is quietly eloquent. and shows 
not a little culture.”—British Quarlerly Review. 

“ Excellent pieces of criticism."—Daily Neus. 

“Bears ample evidence of refined and culturea 
thought."—Graphic. 

“The essay on ‘ Scepticism and Modern Poetry ’ 
is a valuable contribution to moderu criticism.”— 
Apectator. 

“Plainly the work of an intelligent and cultivated 
man.” —Athenzum. 

‘“*A welcome contribution to poetical criticism ; and 
it will be read with interest even by those who disagree 
with its conclusions.” —Z.caminer. 

*+ A valuable contribution to the critical literature 
of the day. Essays well worth reading. "—John Bu’l. 

‘Reflect very clearly the flux and refiux of taste in 
the mind of a cultivated man."—Saturday Review. 

“ Evidently the product of a cultured and intelligent 
mind, and of one who can clothe his thoughts in admir- 
able language. The essays are full of thought. We 
heartily commend Mr. Selkirk’s book to all who are 
interested in p2etry and art."—Albion. 

“ Accomplishment and culture, together with wide 
and thoughtful reading, are manifest throughout the 
book. The essays are written with fluency and ease, 
in a light and rapid style, which makes the reading of 
them a welcome and agreeable task.” — Scotsman. 





NEW EDITIONS. 
SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON Symonps, Author of “ Renais- 
sance in Italy,” &c,&c. Second Edition. Crown 
8yv0, 93. 


The GAMEKEEPER at HOME; or, 


Sketches of Natural History, Poaching, and Rura! 
Life. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





NEW NOVELS JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The ROSE 
GARDEN.” 


CARTOUCHE. 


By the Author of “The Rose Garden,” &c. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 


“FOR PERCIVAL.” 


By MARGARET VELEY. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “FAR FROM 
THE MADDING CROWD.” 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
By THOMAS HARDY, 


Author of “Far from ths Madding Crowd,” “ The 
Hand of Ethelberta,” &c. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVELS NEARLY READY. 
The ARTFUL VICAR. By the Author 


of ** The Member for Paris," &c. 2 vols. | 


The WORLD SHE AWOKE IN. 


A Narrative. By Lizzix ALULDRIDGE, Author of 
** By Love and Law.” 3 yo!s. 





PATCHWORK. 
By FREDERICK LOCKER. 


Small crown 8yo, 5s. 
(Next week. 


ESSAYS ON ART. 
By J. COMYNS CARR. 


Crown 8yvo. (Nert week. 





THE CLASSIC POETS; THEIR 
LIVES AND THEIR TIMES. 
With the Epics Epitomised. 

By W. T. DOBSON. 


Crown 8vo, 9s. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN 
ITALY. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 
Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” &. 


Crown 8r0. (In the press. 


MIXED ESSAYS. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


SKETCHES FROM SHADY 
PLACES. 


Crown 8vo. [Jn the press. 





HOURS IN A LIBRARY. 


By LESLIE STEPHEN, 


Author of “ History of English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century,” &c., &c. 


THIRD SERIES. Crown 8yvo. 


CONTENTS : — Massinger — Fielding — Cowper and 
Rousseau — Edinburgh Keviewers — Wordsworth's 
Ethics — Landur — Macaulay — Charlotte Bronté — 
Kingsley. (In the press. 





NEW WORE by the AUTHOR of “ The GAME- 
KEEPER at HOME.” 


WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN 
COUNTY. 
By the AUTHOR of “The Gamekeeper at Home.” 


Crown 8vo. Un the press. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


—_——., 


NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION 


OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF 
W. M. THACKERAY. 


In Twenty-four Monthly Volumes, 
price 3s 6d each, 


Nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations will 
#ppear in this Edition, and for those volumes which 
have not hitherto had the advantage of such embel. 
lishment, NEW ILLUSTRATIONS will be supplied 
by Eminent Artists. 


VOLUMES NOW READY. 
VANITY FAIR. Illustrated by the 


Author. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 3s 6d each. 


PENDENNIS. Illustrated by the Author, 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 38 6d each. 


The NEWCOMES. _Iilustrated by 


RICHARD DOYLE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 3s 6d each. 


ESMOND. Illustrated by GrorGe pu 


Maurier. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The VIRGINIANS. [Illustrated by the 


Author. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 3s 6d each. 


The ADVENTURES of PHILIP. 
Illustrated by the Author, FREDERICK WALken, 
a | R. B. WALLACE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 33 6d 
each. 


The GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND: 
a Little Dinner at Timmins'’s: Cornhill to Cairo. 
Illustrated by the Author, J. P. ATKINSON, and 
W.J. Wess. Crown 8yo, 33 6d. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Illustrated by 
the Author and RicHarnD DOYLE. CONTENTS:— 
Mrs, Perkins’'s Ball—Our Street—Dr. Birch— 
Kickleburys on the Rhine—Rebecca and Rowena. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


The BOOK of SNOBS; Travels and 
Sketches. Lilustrated by the Author. 1 vol. crowa 
8vo0, 33 6d. 

A New Volume wi!! be published on the First of each 

Month, till the conclusion of the Series. 


OPINIONS ON THE 
FIRST VOLUMES OF THE SERIES, 


“ A cheap and yet elegant edition. The type is dis- 
tinct, the paper is good, and the insertion of the 
author's own illustrations adds much to the attrae- 
tions of an issue that ought to prove popular."— 
Atheneum. 

“ We can heartily congratulate readers on the oppor- 
tunity now offered of obtaining so handsome an edition 
atsocheaparate. Tho type, paper, and binding are 
excel'ent,’ —Daily Ners. 

“The new edition, which is to be complete in twenty- 
four volumes, has al! the dear old woodcuts, so full 
significance, so oddly pathetic, so quaintly humorous, 
so characteristic of their draughtsman. Good paper. 
sharp, clear type, and tasteful binding ought to make 
this latest edition a genuine success.""—T7he World. 

“ Thackeray's works, with nearly all the small wood- 
cuts and some new ones, may now be bought for 3s 6d 
a volume. The first of the twenty-four volumes to be 
issued at this remarkably low price has now been pub- 
lished; and as we look through the beautifully printed 
pages of ‘ Vanity Fair, and scan, for the thousandta 
time, the well-remembered portraits, we would faia 
add another wreath to the crown of bays with which 
the world marked the literary immortality of William 
Makepeace Thackeray."—Wahitehal! Review. 

“ This new edition of Thackeray's novels is got up ia 
a style that deserves commendation, and the fact that 
the majority of Thackeray's own illustrations are 
used will add to the attractiveness of the volumes.”"— 
Albion. 





mocnmemesian ————— 
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